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“Chey shall see His face.” 


Words by Mrs. S. M. Wats. 
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Musie by Horatio C. Kina. 
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walls all strength and grace, There j is our Lord en-thron-ed, And we ‘shall see His face 
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2 Thy towers, O heavenly city, 
Rise glittering in the light: 
No need of sun or moon there, 
No change of day or night: 
No temple, “for the glory 
Of God shall fill the place, 
For there He sits enthronéd, 
And we ‘‘ shall see His face," 


8 All glory and all honor 
The nations shall bring in; 
But never grief or sorrow, 
Or any shame or sin. 
The river, clear as crystal, 
Flows softly through the place, 
Where sits the Lord enthronéd, 
And ‘‘ we shall see His face.” 
* This ending may be omitted ad libitum. 
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4 The tree with leaves for healing 
Spreads goodly branches far, 
And there in beauty rises 
The ‘bright and Morning Star.” t 
Oh laggard ‘footateps, hasten ! " 
Oh time, fly on apace, 
And bring to us the moment 
hen ‘‘ we shall see His face.” 


5 Our hearts grow faint with waiting, 

Our eyes ache for the sight 

Of this sweet !and’s enchantments— 
These visions of delight : 

Oh country bright and peerless ! 
Oh rare and radiant place! 

We pant for thee,—but only 
That we may ‘‘see His face !” 


Copyright, 1818, by Horatio C. King. 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


145 and 147 Fifth Avenue, cor 21st Street, 


It has received the Highest Medal and Award wherever exhibited. 


= REDMAN &KENNY. NW. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


The greatest Improvement ever made in the Production of Piano-Fortes. 
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Made by HAINES BROTHERS, 
IS ONE OF THE FINEST AND BEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 





PIANOS 


‘“HUYOA MAN 
"4S 4SIZ JO SJ9UI02 YI0q “aay PUOdIS ~ 
zl pue oLE ‘gof ‘gg€ “WOE ‘zQE ‘ogE ‘gSE ‘gSE 
: SHINOLO Va 


It is surpassed for its Sympathetic Tone, Power, and 


Durability by none, and only equaled by the largest Concert Grand. 


A FEW REASONS WHY THE HAINES BROTHERS UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTE HAS GROWN SO IMMENSELY POPULAR: 
The Faultless Touch “ - Action being exceedingly Light, Pleasing, and very quick to 


Respond. “ Admired by all 


The Immense Power of Tone ‘surprises every one.” 


The Beautiful Quality of Tone, ‘“‘ Unattained by any Manufacture heretofore. 


It takes much less room. Is by 
exertion, trouble, or annoyance. 


The Pure, Rich, yet Delicate Tone and Perfect Evenness throughout the entire register. 


“So much desired by all performers.”’ 


The Exquisite Singing Quality and Long Sustaining Tone. 
The Extraordinary Properties for long standing in Perfect Tune. 


| great deal of trouble at times.’ 


far the handsomest piece of furniture, resembling, as it does, a beautiful Cabinet. Can be opened and ready for use 
No amount of use seems to have any tendency whatever to interfere or damage any of the above improvements. 


It is the Finest and most Satisfactory Piano in the World. 


“A wonder in itself.” 
“Thereby avoiding a 


by a lady or child without any 


ts Send for Circular to HAINES BROTHERS, (45 & 147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Chautauqua ‘Assembly Herald, 


A forty-stabe column paper, in quarto form, will 
shed at Fuairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday-Schoo!l Assembly and Scien- 
tifle Congress, from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year, and daily (Sundays excepted) through 
the sessions of the Assewbly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact sten«graphic 
reports of al! a ef the Assembly, in- 
cluding all the Scientific and Literary Lectures 
Sermons, and also reports of class instruc- 
tions, drills, &c., &c. 


Rev. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., will edit a department 
of Normal Class work. and Rev. L. H. Bugbee, 
L— D., President of Allegheny Colieze, bas been 

gaged repare a commentary on analysis 4 
the Sinterna: onal Sunday-school lessons for each 
Sunday : f the year for this paper. 

Twenty theusand copies of the paper were issued 
as = advance sheet on April 8th, which contains 
a iarge amount of information in regard to the 
a to be a in August next. 

Subscription price —_— paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, 

When five or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1. 

Single copies 6 cents each. 

For Advertising, subscriptions or single copies, 


dress, 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


W by \ a (te POCKET DICTION 
lilustrated, the standard Vade-Mecum 
of the correspondent and reader. 2imo. Cloth, 
6ic. Sent y 4 mail. op receipt of price, by J. B. LIP- 
PINCUTT & CO., Puolishers, Philade! phia. 








New Collection of Piano Music! 

GOLDEN HOUR A collection of new and 

elegant Pianoforte Music 
by the finest writers in Kurope and America, and 
embraciog many of the most popular pieces of the 
day. The music contained in this volume would 
cost if purchased cepamstely, in usual sheet form, 
over FIFTY DOLL. 


beautiful near 3 eoes, GOLDEN HOURS 


embracing Fantasias, Waltzes, Marcoes, Mazurkas, 

Seottisches, Galops, Polkas, Popular Airs, a@d a 
choice selection of Duetts for two performers. 

Bvery piece is a GEM, and it forms quite a musical 
library in itself. 


OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS. 
GOLDEN CHORD, ti companion vol- 


GOLDE umes to above. each con- 
PANO TREASURES, 


taining 224 peges of 
choice Piano music. 
They are all immensely popu'ar. 
Two bound ra ft 
beautiful songs the SONG DIAMONDS, 
leading writersio Wi rope ) SUNG TREASURE! 


and America. 

Price of each, $2.50 in boards, $3.00 in cloth 
$4.00 ip full gilt binding. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price 

Catalogue, containing full description and list of 
consents of the above books, sent FREE On appli- 
cation 

BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD for April contains 
six new pieces of eeae (wor th $2.00 in sheet form), 
and a large amount of interesting musical litera- 


ture. Mailed ¢«n reesipt of 15 Cents. Published 
monthly at $1.50 a year. 
§. Bralnard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


WILLIAMS & MANSS, WM. A.POND &CO., 
neinnati, O. New Y 


ew York. 





New Music Books !! 


Clark's Reed! Organ Melodies 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Ms Cloth $3.; Bds $2.60. 
Mr.Clarke’s celebrated New Method for Reed Or- 
gans’”’ is universally recognized as a standard book 
for instruction. A book by the same skil!ful hand, 
and in which thesame fine taste 1s displayed will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home au Ahpoad, 


my er tee ple Jr. Cl. $1.; Bas 80c.; Paper 60c. 
is agood manual for dancing, and also a sort 

of “ Chesterfield” treatise on etiquette and good 

manners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance (lee Book, 


(40 cts.) Apes my admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs an es. inet, the book for GOSPE 
TEMPERANCE MEBIINGs. 


)itson Co's Musieal Monthly 


Nos. 1! and 12 (each No. 25 ets. ; $2.00 per ae 
continues the good work of gy pd the best 
music at the lowest price. 20 pages of choice music 
itson & Cu’s valu- 








in each number, selected from 
able copyrights 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., z E. Ditsou & Co., 
843 Broadway, N.Y 922 Chestnut st., Phila. 


SINCINC AND SPEAKINC. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
Lessons by Mail. 

No better proof that the Howard Method is 
original and thoroughly practical could be desired 
than the fact that its principles and exercises may 
be reduced to writing, and be so exactly explained 
that pupils at a distance, who can receive a 
written lessons, have been greatly benefited, 
their enthusiastic testimonials declare. 

(A CaRD) 

“Iam getting quite enthusiartic over your sys- 
tem of vocal culture. It is doing a happy work for 
MO... - ere are many clergymen in this state 
as badly off as to voice as 1 was. . If your 
system could Sat them it would be a merciful 
a "—W.8. BLAISDELL, Acting Pastor of 

the First Presbyterian Church, Randolph, Vt. 

“I find that rmmediately upon appiviog these 
hints (contained dn the first written ‘esson alone) | 
can vocalize A flat above the staff with wore ease 
es certainty than | ordinarily sing an octave 
ower 

The Howard Method discards “ registers.” ** cov- 
ered tones,” and “rotund qualities.” It develops 
the Pong ak yeles by means of actual ppovemente 
of the 1 parts of the throat, thus opposing 

with the great force of actual bodily movement the 
“forcing” muscles which, as a rule, cut noes ait 
octave of compass and full els wer ot both 
singers’ and speak Teetresing 
their natura! vibratory qos! ty. 

Address for Owes and Terms, John Howard, 


39 Union pore, i 

_ for Pamphlet on “ Vo- 
cal Reform,” V Vocal Seed opment,” and ** Natural 
Singing.” 








90 Vols, for Sunday-School Libraries. 


17,000 Pages, for $29,00. 


Cheap 8.-8. Library No.1. Cheap 8.-S. Library No. 2 
50 vols., all Well printed 40 vols.,all well printed 
ana bound. Selected und bound. Selectea 
from our own catalogue. i" 'm our Own Catalogue. 
8,00 pages. 5. pages. 
THE SETS SOLD SEPA- THE SETS SOLD SEPA- 
RATELY. RATELY. 
Send for a Catalogue. Send for a Catalogue. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


90u Broapway, Cor. 20TH ST. NEW YORK. 


THE HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS. 


For the } 

By DRs. HITCHCOCK, By Drs. HITCHCOCK, 
BDDY, AND SCHAFF. EDDY, AND SCHAFF. 

HYMNS and SONGS HYMS and SONGS, 


OF PRAISE. for Social and Sabbath 
Worship. 
1.409 Hymns. 450 Tunes. 660 Hymns. 300 Tunes 


Circulars furulshed on Circulars furnished on 
application. application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & GO. 
900 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





For on Chapel. 





HARPER’S MAGAZIEE HARPER'S WEFELY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: On € copy of either for 
one year, Postage Pees byehe hers, toany 
mee | in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt oO, 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
y~] or any tw for $7. Postage prepaid by the 

biishers. (@" HARPER’ 4 Gatatocun will be 


way recey Cents. 
Aten he BROFr mks Fr Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LINKS IN REBECCA'S: LIFE. 


By PANSY. l2mo. Illustrated. 
“A Gem.” Every one wants “ Pansy’s”’ md book. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, Publishers. 
M4gmit N& C 


0.’ 
talogue of a in al! depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST.. New York 
New Catalogues “free 
8 KS. by | on application. 
= bee 


UCED. 
CA88ELL, Paryme. > t "GA. 
roadway. 4) York 


4 tay oe * Crown_Editions.’’ | Ag 
AULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 extra 
on omes EN ey SS i 2 aaah extra gut. 
vo 0 @. 
CLAXTON REMSEN & HAFFRLFINGER, Phils, 
SITIVE TH Science Hall N 
pe York, sdvocutes ae. wes and he. 
leton of Humanity. piney year; 7 
cts.3 months. Send 6 ots. for how apd et 




















SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES or 











i 
ects Bess gee Pree. samp Music Book. 
men Pages Free. & y H 
E Dozen, $3.80 bk LEP esis Die ee one 
ROS. PU OINNATL @. 


worth of Music for $1, Sample lc. 
Agents wanted. Outfitlie. KING & SMITH, 
Christian Union building, 27 Park Piace,N.Y . 


TO ADVERTISERS! 5:2: 


EDITION of 


AY En? 
R & SON’S MANUAL 


AY ER & SON dod te Gi More complete 
than any which have i 
circulation, an 





ve 
aewspapers in the Uni Bates and Canada, an 
contains more information of value to an adve 
than can be found in any other oF All lists 
have been carefully ‘otter le 


numerous and 
send for it “betore e ependine, ar? Rake! may fo a oy 





advertising. Address 
ADVERTISING fF B. 


TEXAS! 





Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information in 
regard to the Lone Star Stone 8ub- 
scribe ee the FORT W D 
OCRA Brick Pomeroy. in his 
“ Big Trp. says,“ it has the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers in the 
tate.” Subscription price, 1 year. 
$2.00; six mont $1.00. Send 10 
cents for ours copy with Texas 

a oe, 

ddress, DEMOCRAT, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 





Cheapest Bookstore 


orid. 
75, Curious Old Books at your price 
M cent Books at our price. 
2,742 one Prayer Bouks': atany 
price. Catalogue of fiction free. LeagGAaT B = 
Reakman &t.. opp, Yaw Post Office. New Vvork. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advan + in Literature, Science, 
Languages, tv oavib Musie. 

H, MOORE, D.D., PREST. 


wee aan 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year STop’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton. N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musica! 
Institute and Conpmersie: | College, Fowaded 
SIDB school. 
Beare 9 Botton Aagrese” 
At Greenwich BL. 




















For both 
direct er from 
Rev. F. D. BL. 
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All EDITORIAL communications to “ Editors of the 
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For further notices see Publisher’s Department. 





After May Ist. the premiums heretofore 
offered for new subscriptions and renewals 
of the Christian Union witl be withdrawn. 
Subscribers and others will please take notice 
and give notice to their friends. 


If Secretary Sherman is not over-sanguine in 
thinking that it is practicable to resume with 
$150,000, 000 of specie reserve in the Treasury, then 
the day of resumption cannot be far off, for he 
has just closed successful negotiations in this city 
with a powerful syndicate for $50,000,000 of gold 
for 41-2 per cent. 15 year bonds. This $50,000,000, 
added to the $90,000,000 present available coin 
gives him $140,000,000, to which is to be added 
silver coin, of which $30,000,000, it is estimated, 
can be accumulated between now and the Ist of 
next January. The very fact of such a negotiation, 
with a body of men who largely control rates of 
foreign exchange, indicates confidence in the finan- 
cial power and integrity of the Government not- 
withstanding the recent financial agitation, and is 
a sywptom of a healthier financial condition than 
had been supposed to exist. The simple fact 
that such a negotiation has been successfully 
carried out refutes the statement of the in- 
flationists that an accumulation of gold for re- 
sumption is impracticable, and goes far to pre- 
vent Congressional action against resumption. 
The indications now are that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will leave finances alone for a season, 
in which case Secretary Sherman seems to be 
hopeful of attaining practical resumption by the 
first of October. 


The question whether the Treasury notes issued 
by the United States Government may be legally 
reissued after they have been redeemed, and may 
be kept in circulation as a bank reserve, possessing 
legal tender qualities, and therefore equivalent to 
coin, is one on which the ablest financial writers 
differ. It is not, however, true that it is indispen- 
sable for our financial well-being to provide for the 
payment of these notes in coin. For the people 
of the United States pay to the National Govern- 
ment, in internal revenue taxes and custom dues, 
in round numbers, $250,000,000 annually. If the 
Government is ready to take for taxes its own 
notes, there will be an annual call for nearly all 
of them; and if it provides specie enough to pay 
in coin any surplus over and above what is needed 
by the people for taxes, it will apparently do all 
that is necessary to keep them always at par. 
And if we understand him aright this is practi- 
cally Mr. Sherman’s plan: to keep U. 8. notes 
legal tender; to utilize them as a bank reserve; to 
keep them at par by receiving them for taxés; 
and to hold $150,000,000, or thereabouts, in coin 





in the Treasury as a real and final reserve for the 
$300,000,000 additional currency in the country. 


By a vote of 40 to 19 the Railroad Funding 
Bill was passed in the Senate just too late for us 
to make note of the fact last week, and this in 
spite of an amendment introduced by Mr. Blaine 
which was understood to be favored by the lobby, 
but was pretty effectually riddled during the de- 
bate. The bill passed is that of the Judiciary 
Committee, to which we referred a fortnight ago 
as a measure calculated to reinforce existing laws 
in the interest of all concerned save those whose 
interests are so one-sided as to render their opin- 
ions open to suspicion of prejudice. The vote is 
a very encouraging one considered in its relation 
to the recent tendency of Congressional affairs, 
and it is, at this writing, understood that the 
House will readily concur. 


The revival of the income tax seems to be seri- 
ously contemplated. The Committee of Ways 
and Means has voted practically for its imposition 
by a majority of one—six to five. The plan in- 
volves an exemption on all incomes under two 
thousand dollars, a tax of two per cent. on all in- 
comes between two and five thousand dollars, 
three per cent. on all incomes between five and 
ten thousand dollars, and four per cent. on all in- 
comes exceeding ten thousand dollars. Certain 
reductions are to be made for rent and taxes, etc., 
as in the income tax of war times. If there were 
any way of ascertaining the actual income of all 
citizens no fairer tax could be well devised; but it 
is simply impossible to do this, and the attempt is 
odiously inquisitorial. Such a tax compels every 
man to turn his affairs inside out before the pub- 
lic; it presses heavily on salaried men who are 
generally the least able to pay heavily, and presses 
lightly on men of uncertain incomes whose means 
are generally largest but who are sure not to give 
their country the benefit of their uncertainty. It 
presses heavily on honest men who value an oath 
more than a dollar, and lightly on dishonest men 
who value a dollar more than an oath. It as- 
sumes that all men will make honest returns, 
which is not true; and it offers a premium to all 
that will make dishonest returns, which is not 
safe. The simple fact that the man who received 
the largest popular vote for President in the last 
election is now on trial for a false income return, 
and with so much reason that the Court has over- 
ruled his demurrer and required a trial of the 
issue of fact, is itself a sufficient argument against 
the re-imposition of a tax which costs more to the 
morals of the community than it can ever make 
for the revenue. 


The House of Representatives has long ceased 
to be a deliberative assembly. It is a political 
exchange, where the representatives meet to re- 
ceive and write letters, consult with each other, 
and vote from time to time according to the dic- 
tation of their leaders or the decisions of the 
party caucuses. The speeches are not addressed 
to the audience, for there is none, but to the 
country. Mr. Hewitt proposes to remedy a nui- 
sance that is rapidly becoming a calamity by 
the application of a radical and important princi- 
ple, in a method somewhat cumbersome but 
economical. He proposes to leave the present 
hall as it is, a place for consultation and corre- 
spondence, and to transfer the debates and delib- 
erative business of the House to the old hall under 
the Rotunda; to fit this hall up with benches 
only; to require quiet in it; and to summon the 
members from the other hall whenever a vote is 
to be taken. We believe that our Representative 
Houses are the only ones in which there are desks 
and other like conveniences for the transaction of 
general business. In both the English and the 
French Houses there are merely seats for the 
members, and etiquette forbids them to do any- 
thing but to listen to the debates. Such a change 
as Mr. Hewitt proposes would tend to increase 
the power of speakers, and to lessen the power 
of mere political managers, and would therefore 





be welcomed by the country at large, whatever 
Congressmen may think about it. It would be 
desirable at the same time to put a stop to the 
custom of allowing members to print speeches in 
the ‘‘ Record” that have never been delivered, 
a custom which we believe is purely American; 
but this would be an act of self-denial which we 
cannot hope for from the present House. 


The republicans in Congress have organized for 
the Fall campaign by the election of a Congres- 
sional committee. A resolution proposed by Sen- 
ator Sargeant, of California, condemning the 
order of the President forbidding office-holders 
from participating in conventions and caucuses, 
was lost, and a substitute was carried, instructing 
the committee to confer with the President in the 
matter. Representative Conger unquestionably 
represented the people correctly in saying that 
they were tired of Congressional dictation, and 
he might have added that they entertain some 
wholesome fear of Congressional despotisin; but 
Republicans throughout the country will weleome 
this attempt to secure codperation between the 
Executive and Congress, and will look sharply to 
see which of the two is to blame, if no better re- 
lations between the two result from it. 


Mr. William M. Tweed’s shameful life has come 
to a sorrowful end. As he lived without honor, 
so he died without repentance. No bitterer 
travesty on ‘‘last words” does history afford than 
that of those which are imputed to him: ‘I have 
tried to do some good, if I have not had good 
luck. Iam not afraid to die; I believe the guar- 
dian angels will protect me.” The American peo- 
ple are prone to pity an unfortunate, and to con- 
done his sin because of his wretchedness; but all 
the attempts which have been made to throw a 
halo of romance around this man have failed. 
The rude hand of history strips all apologies away, 
and leaves him portrayed, selfish, ignoble, treach- 
erous, dishonorable, never unwilling to sacrifice a 
a friend or to betray a confidence for his own per- 
sonal ends. The story of bis life may well be leit 
to bear its own moral. 








If the public demanded the taxation of church 
property it would certainly be wise, we think it 
would even be just, for churches cheerfully to 
accede to the demand; nevertheless, it must be 
counted as a good sign that the New York Senate 
has refused, by a vote of 20 to 8, to pass a bill 
imposing such a tax, for it is an indication that 
the people recognize the service which the churches 
and the clergy, without respect to denomination, 
are rendering the community, and believe that 
this service is not too highly paid for by the 
exemptions which already exist. 


Not since the memorable fall of the Pemberton 
Mill, in Lawrence, Mass., eighteen years ago, has 
the New England manufacturing world received 
such a shock as by the defalcation of ‘‘ Hon.” 8. 
Angier Chace, Treasurer of the Union Mills, Fall 
River, discovered last week. The amount of the 
defalcation exceeds half a million of dollars, and 
the blow is financial ruin to a large number of 
over-trusting directors and stockholders, as well 
as a serious shock to the credit of one of the 
largest of American manufacturing cities. Mr. 
Chace had always borne before the public the 
very highest reputation as a Christian man and 
a citizen. He was a prominent and active mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church, had filled va- 
rious positions of trust and responsibility, we 
believe, 
boards or committees, and in the State Senate of 
1868 occupied the next seat but one to the ‘‘ Hon.” 
Lucius W. Pond, of Worcester, who is now serving 
out a sentence in the State Prison for forgery. 
Neither the occasion, object, nor full extent of 
Mr. Chace’s criminality is exactly known as we 
write, but there seems little probability that its 
first aspect will be mended. His method was to 
issue notes bearing his signature as Treasurer of 
corporation which he unfortunately had power to 
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do, and then to eonvert the money, thereby ob- 
tained, to his own use. He seems to have entered 
on these operations about three years ago, but 
what he has done with the money remains so far 
amystery. In one case, it would appear, he sold 
a large quantity of manufactured goods belonging 
to the corporation, and pocketed the proceeds. 
At least a year ago suspicion was awakened 
among some of the stockholders that all was not 
going as it should, and an attempt was made to 
elect another Treasurer in his place; but Mr. 
Shace succeeded in holding on. Confidence in 
him had so far weakened that of late he had 
found difficulty in raising money among the Bos- 
ton banks; but nothing was known of this at 
large, and to the community in general the news 
of his fall was a startling surprise. The meanings 
of it and all its lessons are yet to be interpreted. 
One of the latter, certainly, is that no man, no 
matter who he is, ought to be burdened with the 
temptations of too much pecuniary power. Per- 
sonally Mr. Chace was a small, gentle, refined 
man; of courteous and reserved manner, with 
much of the manner and odor of sanctity, and 
one of the last to be suspected, for anything in 
his exterior, of such extravagances of moral dis- 
sipation as this. With him found so sorely want- 
ing, New England may well ask more anxiously 
than ever: Whom shall we trust? 


The events of the past week throw little or 
no light on the question, Shall we have a Euro- 
pean war? Prince Gortschakoff’s reply to Lord 
Salisbury’s circular dispatch denies tbat the past 
treaties can be preserved unimpaired, asserts that 
they have already been destroyed by the occur- 
rence of events, defends the treaty of San Stefano 
from the criticisms preferred against it, and calls 
upon Lord Salisbury to say how he would recon- 
eile the rights of Great Britain and the other 
Powers with the benevolent ends to which the 
united action of Europe has always been directed: 
viz., good government, peace and liberty for the 
oppressed population of the Turkish provinces. 
In short, he presents the best answer to English 
criticism: by calling upon the English statesman 
to propose a better solution than that which 
Russia has proposed. The House of Commons 
has given its sanction to the act of the adminis- 
tration in calling out the reserves by a vote of 
319 to 64, many of the Liberals abstaining from 
voting. If, however, Lord Derby represents 
the conservative instincts of the wealthy and 
aristocratic portion of English society, his 
resignation, interpreted by his speech in the 
Parliamentary debate, is a strong peace in- 
dication, for he stigmatizes, in emphatic terms, 
the policy of the administration as ‘‘not drift- 
ing but rushing into a purposeless war.” The 
pledge of secrecy is upon him, and he does not 
violate it; but he clearly indicates that the ad- 
ministration have taken, or are proposing to take, 
measures far more warlike than that of merely 
calling out the reserves. The Porte has formally 
accepted the treaty of San Stefano, and declared 
its intention to carry out loyally the terms of that 
treaty, while expressing a hope for modifications 
which may be secured by the benevolent interven- 
tion of ‘the other powers, or by the moderation of 
Russia, Its reported action in removing valu- 
ables, arms and munitions from Constantinople 
to Scuttari, on the opposite shore of the Bospho- 
rus, should be regarded as an evidence of at least 
a very uneasy feeling in well informed Turkish 
circles. Germany holds the position which Mr. 
Gladstone’s statesmanship would have given to 
England, that of a mediator between the Powers, 
and if we may judge from telegraphic reports of 
German newspaper utterances, Bismarck is not 
without hope of a renewal of negotiations for a 
Congress and an amicable settlement. 


It is not agreeable to American pride to recog- 
nize the Diaz government of Mexico, but there 
was no alternative. He has as little color of 
right as bad Napoleon II[., Emperor of France, 
but like Napoleon IIL. he has, for a time, a firm 
seat on the throne and we must either have recog- 
nized him or must have been content to deal with 
Mexico as an unorganized community of robbers 
and bandits.@:It is to be hoped that the recogni- 
tion may open"the way to more amicable relations 
and to some common means for preventing the 
perpetual recurrence of troubles along the border. 


WHERE THE TAXES MAY BE RE- 
DUCED. 


HAT New York city is sadly misgoverned no 
one, unless perhaps the bankers and mer- 
chants who were deluded into signing a testimo- 
nial the other day for Comptroller Kelly, will be 
apt to deny. With the debt, as alleged, at $119,- 
000,000, the tax rate at 2.55, the taxes of the last 
three years to the extent of $10,000,000 uncol- 
lected, and Tammany Hall fattening at the public 
crib, the outlook is not a very encouraging one. 

The tax levy for 1878, it is true, is less by some 
$900,000 than that of last year; and though 
this seems very small we must yet learn to be 
grateful for what we can get. All the reform 
the city has ever had came in scraps. But it 
must be noticed that this reduction has not taken 
place where we have a right to expect it or where 
the local authorities may claim any credit for 
it. It is the outlay for the maintenance of the 
public departments in New York that oppresses the 
tax-payers and in which retrenchment is demand- 
ed. The aggregate expenditure for this purpose 
amounts this year to about $13,000,000, showing a 
net reduction of not more than $250,000 below last 
year, and this in branches of the service where 
it can perhaps least be spared. For the larger 
share of the $900,000 reduction we must look else- 
where. 

Besides the salary list there are in the tax levy 
three other general items of expense, namely, the 
city’s share of the State taxes, the interest on the 
city debt, and the redemption of the principal of 
the debt. It is in these items that we find the 
main saving. But with the determination of these 
neither the Comptroller nor the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment has anything at all to do. 
That they are smaller by $650.000 than they were 
last year is due, not to the financiering of the 
Comptroller, but to diminished expense in the 
State government, and to the fact that this year 
there are fewer bonds coming to maturity. The 
only flexible item in the tax levy is that of depart- 
mental expenses. The power of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment—or rather of Comp- 
troller Kelly, for practically he is the Board—to 
retrench goes no farther than this. If we see no 
substantial retrenchment here—and as yet we do 
not—it is clear proof that the talk about Mr. 
Kelly’s ‘‘careful and economical management of 
the finances” and the ‘‘relief afforded over- 
burdened taxpayers” is based on a very slim 
foundation. 

But we are pointed to a bill now before the 
Legislature which it is said will effect the desired 
result. This bill, as it seems, is to enable the 
Board of Apportionment to make a saving of 
$2,000,000 in the expenses of 1879 over 1878, and 
the popular impression is that the saving will be 
made in salaries. This impression, however, is a de- 
lusion. The bill contemplates nothing more than 
a reduced aggregate expenditure of $2,000,000. If 
the State taxes happen to turn out low and a 
small amount of bonds falls due, it may be pos- 
sible to make the entire reduction in these items, 
without touching salaries at all. On its face the 
bill is a cheat. It seems to promise relief, but 
promises it in a direction where it may be ob- 
tained without any bill whatever. 

What the city demands is a practical measure 
for the reduction of the enormous sum now paid 
every year to office-holders. This ought not to 
be difficult to get. Was there not three or four 
years ago a scheme presented to the Legislature 
by Comptroller Green, pointing out how a reduc- 
tion might be effected in this class of expense of 
some $3,000,000 per annum? If that were prac- 
ticable then, ought it not be even more so now? 
To be sure'it involves applying the pruning knife 
more vigorously than Tammany office-holders are 
likely to approve. But that it must be done for 
our own protection is becoming more and more 
obvious. When the public ignorance on the 
subject comes to be enlightened, and the public 
apathy waked up, it will be seen that for the 
support of this hungry horde of officials every man 
woman and child in the city of New York is made 
to pay thirteen dollars per annum. Out of every 
dollar paid for taxes fifty cents goes into the 
pocket of the office-holder. It is true that the 
-public service must be maintained, but that it 
should cost fifty per cent. of the entire city revenue 





no one for an instant believes. Some of these 








days we may learn what percentage of our revenue 
actually goes to maintain the city government, 
and how much is contributed toward the support 
of Tammany Hall. 








GOOD FRIDAY. 


VERY soul must have its ‘‘Good Friday” if 

it hopes for its Easter. There can be no 
Resurrection without a preceding Passion. Christ 
in his dying, as in his living, is an example to us 
all. He died for us, we are accustomed to say; 
but his dying for us is of small avail unless we 
learn from the story of his death how, like him, 
to lay down our lives for others. The martyr 
spirit is always the achieving spirit, and he who 
does not possess the possibility of martyrdom 
possesses no possibility of heroic achievement. 
The world worships success; but diviner than 
success is a cheerful, willing, voluntary failure— 
for the sake of others. ‘‘The great difference be- 
tween men, the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant, is energy and invin- 
cible determination—a purpose once fixed, and 
then death or victory,” says Sir T. Fowell Bux- 
ton. We are willing to die for the sake of vic- 
tory; but to die defeated, to calmly face disaster, 
scorn, failure, upborne by a calm assurance of 
eternal truth and right, demands of the soul a 
rare courage. Good Friday no longer seems 
mournful when we look back upon it from a vic- 
torious Easter; to measure the heroism of the 
true conquerors we must stand with them in their 
Gethsemane, unirradiated by the light from the 
Mount of Ascension. 

All great men have possessed this secret of 
greatness—the willingness to fail, to die, leaving 
other generations to gather from their graves the 
flowers they saw only by faith and hope. Moses’s 
life was one long Good Friday. He determined 
to make his people free; laid for them the founda- 
tions of a great commonwealth; then died and 
left them still wanderers. But from his legisla- 
tion the nineteenth century has gathered the 
seeds of all its free institutions. David’s earlier 
life was one long Good Friday; but the Psalms he 
wrote among the limestone caves of southern 
Palestine have been the world’s treasury of song 
for nearly three thousand years, and their voice 
has lost nothing even now of its sweetness and its 
strength. The care of the churches which came 
on Paul daily made his missionary life Good Fri- 
day from his first setting out to his final martyr- 
dom. Not one of the churches which he founded 
and to which he wrote has survived, except the 
wholly transformed Church of Rome; but his let- 
ters, born out of soul travail, have been the guide to 
ten thousand churches he never saw and to @ multi. 
tude of Christian souls of whom he never dreamed. 
From Abel to Abrabam Lincoln the greatest 
men have been those who were willing either to 
die or to conquer as pleased God best; and the 
greatest, best, and most fruitful life of all, was 
that one which went out in seeming failure eight- 
een hundred and forty-five years ago, after three 
years’ preaching to a rabble, and with but a 
room-full of Galileans to show for all the service 
and all the suffering. 

To be willing to do the work God has given you, 
and to fail in it if it so please him, and leave 
other souls to pluck their victory from your de- 
feat, is the lesson of Good Friday for us all, 
Blessed is he who takes heart from it, and goes 
out to his victory or his death, with cheerful con- 
fidence in a Master and a Cause so grand that to 
die for them makes failure more than victory and 
the martyr more than conqueror. 








EASTER. 


F every soul must have its Good Friday, every 
Good Friday is followed by an Easter. There 

is no noble death without a future Resurrection ; 
no divine failure that is not a gateway to success. 
There lies before us, as we write, a letter from a 
wearied wife and mother, the theme of whose 
sorrowing song is, ‘‘ My life has been a failure.” 
It has been a life of patient suffering and service ; 
ofttimes, as isthe inmost life of every true mother, 
for hearts that little understood the sacrifice. 
Patience, poor heart! No true life is ever a failure. 
Suffering and service for others cannot fail. The 
life may break down under across too heavy to 
be borne, the soul may suffer a new anguish in 
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seeing it laid on other shoulders, it may gc to its 
Calvary amid execrations and derision, it may see 
even the firmest friends withdrawing and standing 
afar off, it may die between the thieves, and go 
out in a blackness of night overspreading the 
whole earth, yea! it may ery out in despair to a 
seemingly forsaking God—yet there for it is a 
resurrection, a first day of the week soon coming, 
an Easter near at hand. 

Is life darker to you than it was to Moses when 
he was ready to pray God to blot his own name 
out of the book of divine remembrance, because 
his people were cast off? than it was to Jeremiah 
when he saw his nation rushing on to destruction 
despite his warnings? than it was to Paul when 
he was shut up fortwo years in prison walls at 
Cesarea, while license in doctrine and in deed 
crept into the churches he had founded? Is 
it darker to you than it was to William of 
Orange, facing, with an empty purse and a dis- 
banded army, the strongest power of Europe? or 
to Cranmer, living to see all the reformations of 
Edward VI. swept away in the reaction under 
Bloody Mary? or to Washington, encamped at 
Valley Forge, with an unpaid army dependent on 
him, and a quarreling Congress for his support? 

In God’s economy of nature many a seed dies in 
th@eground and brings forth nothing; in God’s 
e ny of grace no seed perishes that does not 
bear fruit. The angels are already on their way 
to roll away the stone from the tomb that defies 
your strength; and the Resurrection and the 
Ascension are as certain to follow your Good 
Friday as they were to follow the Good Friday of 
your Lord. 

Peace then, troubled soul. No life that is 
faithful to truth, honor, duty, ever fails. Go, 
though it be to your Passion, as your Master 
went, with a face ‘‘ steadfastly set,” knowing 
certainly that fidelity in failure sows the seeds of 
an immortal success. Though the sun be durk- 
ened, and the stars give no light, and God is hid, 
it is but three days to Easter. 

Hope, thou, in God; for I shall yet praise him, 
who is the health of my countenance and my God. 





NOTES. 


—Those who are so unfortunate as to be insured in 
the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company should send 
their proxies to be represented at the policyholders’ 
meeting at Hartford this week. There are two par- 
ties: one led by the capitalists of Hartford, whose 
interest it is to so arrange matters as to secure the re- 
payment of loans that have been made by them to 
the company; the other led by the general agents, 
whose interest is identical, or nearly so, with that of 
the policyholders, since their employment depends 
on the future prosperity of the company. We there- 
fore advise our readers to send their proxies to the 
general agent in their district, or if they fall upon 
this item too late to do so, then send it to the same 
agent, addressed simply Hartford, Conn. 

—Thomas’s symphony concerts in this city closed ina 
blaze of glory, with a programme that included Liszt, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Wagner, and Beethoven. We 
need add nothing to what we have already said as to 
the piano playing of Mr. Max Pinner, except that 
the final performance more than fulfilled the promise 
of the first rehearsal; the same thing may be said of 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, which not even 
the Thomas orchestra has ever excelled. Mrs. Os- 
good has a clear and sweet voice and her rendering 
of Weber’s Cavatina was admirable; but she lacks 
the power both of voice and of passion to render 
such a piece as Wagner’s “Isolde’s Death.” Such a 
piece should certainly be suvg without the sheet 
music in hand. It may indeed be said that a musician 
can read her bursts of passion as well as a preacher, 
butin either case the performer should at least not 
be confined to her notes, as Mrs. Osgood was. 

—Our old friend, the ‘‘Tribune,” entered on its 
thirty-eighth year on Wednesday of last week, hav- 
ing in its few preceding issues given interesting ac- 
counts of the highly-organized machinery which 
turns off its great daily, semi-weekly and weekly 
editions. The ‘“ Tribune” uses the Hoe press, and the 
latest form of this wonderful machine enables it, 
using three presses, to print and fold ready for de 
livery 45,000 or 50,000 copies per hour, or nearly 800 a 
minute. This is, we believe, a higher rate of speed 
than has ever been accomplished by any machinery 
which does its work so much in detail. The “ Trib- 
une’’ press-room is, as we can personally testify, a 
wonderful place, and we only regret that there is not 
a visitors’ gallery to which the interested public 
might have access. Weare glad to see also that the 
‘*Tribune ”’ is able to publish a balance sheet claiming 
&@ prosperous condition in all its departments, and a 
circulation which compares favorably with that of its 
contemporaries, and it invites the other large dailies 
all the decent ones, that is—to a comparison of cir- 





culations for the information of advertisers. If it 
does not include the indecent one in its invitation. 
who shall be blamed? To the public shame be it said 
that popular love for scurrility enables the paper to 
which we refer to distance all competitors in the size 
of its daily editions. 

—Once again the delighted public has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that ‘great moral and instructive 
exhibition” with various developments of which Mr. 
P. T. Barnum has for a generation or two, and for a 
very moderate money consideration, educated amuse- 
ment-loving America. How familiar it all is! The 
elephant goes round, the lion opens its jaws over the 
close-cropped head of the performer, the band clashes 
and bangs, and the clown cracks the old jokes just as 
they did long before the present generation of young 
folks existed. Will it go on indefinitely in the same 
fashion? Is this really the same Barnum who comes 
out as of yore when he is called for to make a speech? 
We suppose it is, and to tell the truth, what with the 
children we take along and the old mysterious smell 
of damp sawdust, we enjoy the whole affair almost 
as much as ever we did. 

—Prison Superintendent Pilsbury has closed a con- 
tract for the employment of 500 convicts at hat- 
making, which will yield the State some $40,000. This 
will, undoubtedly, cause dissatisfaction among the 
hat-manufacturers, but it isa thousand times better 
than to maintain the 500 convicts in idleness as has too 
often been done of late. In the long run the country 
is sure to gain by enforcing industry among prison 
convicts. Nevertheless, the governors of prisons 
should endeavor so to arrange their work that no 
outside industry be made to feel the competition un- 
fairly. 

—The Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell, of Hartford, de- 
livered a lecture last week before the Kent Club of the 
Yale Law School, taking for his subject the Chinese 
Educational Mission at Hartford, Conn. Mr. Twitch- 
ell is, perhaps, better qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject than any one else, for Yung Wing the founder of 
the enterprise, although perfectly familiar with En- 
glish and a graduate of Yale College (Class of 1854) is 
too modest to talk in an unrestrained way of his own 
achievements. The story of the school as told by Mr. 
Twitchell was published in full in the “ Tribune” of 
April 11th and is of almost romantic interest. As a 
result of the labors of this Chinese boy a traiming 
school is now established in Hartford, under the pat- 
ronage of the Chinese government, where a hundred 
lads are receiving an English education preparatory 
to entering the civil-service of their own country 
with all the advantages to be derived from Western 
civilization. Whatever may be said of the capabili- 
ties of this race, it is certain that this school proves it 
capable of extraordinary enterprise and foresight. 


—We acknowledge the receipt from J. Winn of five 
dollars, which we have sent as requested to Mr. Halli- 
day, asking him to use it for the relief of the poor 
woman mentioned in his note on the ‘Suffering 
Poor.’’ The postal money order which we acknowl- 
edged without name, March 27th, was from E. F. 
Jenkins. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 
(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 
HANNIBAL, Mo., April 1, 1878. 

AM on the eastern border of Missouri, with 

my face turned homeward. But I cannot 
leave these great States without a retrospect. 
Kansas from. east to west is four hundred miles 
long, from north to south two hundred. The 
enormous immigration which is this year flooding 
the state is going toward the western portion. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate for the State that it is so. 
To fill the least valuable territory with an enter- 
prising population strengthens the State, and, no 
doubt, skill and industry will before long redeem 
the wilderness to fruit-fields. But the forests of 
the western counties are even more sparse than 
the eastern, and timber is the great want of every 
part of Kansas. Then there is but little coal in 
that direction. The soil is not so fertile, the rain- 
fall far less and the droughts more prevalent 
than in Central and Eastern Kansas. These 
causes will make the first few years of immigrant 
life more toilsome and less remunerative than in 
other portions of the State. Better lands, at de- 
cidedly cheaper prices, can be had in the eastern 
and northern counties, where roads, bridges, 
towns, churches and schools are established and 
within reach of all. But the great railroads run- 
ning westward direct the immigration by efficient 
agencies to their own lands. Men pay six, seven 
and eight dollars an acre for farms three hundred 
miles from Kansas City, when better land can be 
bought at from three to five dollars an acre in the 
populous eastern and northern counties. 

It is said that the annual rainfall is increasing 
as cultivation advances, so that from twenty-five 
inches it has risen to thirty and thirty-five inches. 
The buffalo grass will not bear the foot of man. 





It disappears with the approach of fences. As 
the plow destroys the hide-bound turf the soil 
retains more moisture, and its exhalations return 
to it in rains. Many think that with a full de 
velopment of agriculture the west of Kansas and 
Colorado will be as fruitful as more eastern sec- 
tions. The planting of forest trees should be the 
policy of every settler. Timber is found only in 
thin fringes along the streams. Thus, in Saline 
County but one per cent. of all the land is forest; 
Sedgwick County the same; Ellsworth, Russell, 
Ellis, Rice, McPherson, only one per cent. ; Dick- 
inson, three per cent.; Marion, two per cent.; 
Shawnee and Osage, eight per cent. ; Montgomery 
and Miami, ten per cent. I find none set down 
higher than ten, and the average through the 
state is probably less than five, and in the central 
western two and one. The ash, white oak, tulip, 
elm and walnut, ought on these rich lands to shoot, 
up with rapid growth, and these will always be in 
demand for manufacturing purposes. 

Corn, wheat, bogs and ecattle, are the ruling 
products of Kansas. But cattle and the forage 
plants required in raising lead all others, The 
Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, says, ‘‘That the value of farm animals 
alone for the current year (1876) exceeds in value 
the combined valuations of corn and wheat by 
nearly one million of dollars, and that the valua- 
tion of forage crops, live stock, and the product 
of live stock aggregate the enormous sum of $77,- 
089,950.12; or 80 per cent. of the aggregate vaiu- 
ation of all products.” 

The spring is unprecedentedly evrly in this whole 
region. Peach-trees seem to surround the farm 
houses, and have been in full bloom since the 21st 
of March. I have never seen more delicacy and 
wealth of color. Wheat everywhere is in full 
growth and green as emerald. There was never 
such a breadth sown as this year. The increase of 
national wealth this year will be unprecedented if 
the prospect for wheat and corn is fulfilled. 

If all that I meant to say of each place of my 
sojourn were said, a volume would arise. 

There is that fine, new, tumbled-up-and-down 
Kansas City, built on any number of hills, where 
everybody is perpetually going up or going down, 
a place of great prosperity and of a great future. 
Who can help admiring the enterprising place, so 
utterly unlike any other town? Leavenworth 
came nearest, topographically, to a resemblance. 

Indeed, Leavenworth should have been the City 
of Kansas. It had all opportunities and neglect- 
ed them. Its chance, by want of foresight, or 
enterprise, or something else, passed away; leaving 
it, to be sure, a fine town, but not the commanding 
city. Its rival and successor, Kansas City, does 
not belong to Kansas at all, but Missouri, which 
would once have been a great pity; but now, since 
such friendly relations exist between the contigu- 
ous states it matters little whether Missouri or 
Kansas holds the brisk and energetic city. 

The Valley of the Kansas! Who shall describe 
the fertility and beauty of this paradise of 
farmers? Our ride was a succession of exclama- 
tion points, until in despair, having used up all 
adjectives and interjections, we gave it up in 
silence. 

Fort Scott, though far down in the south east 
corner of Kansas, within two counties of the 
Indian territory, is quite a large town, of six or 
eight thousand inhabitants. A very pleasant 
Sunday we had here, and shall long remember 
the very agreeable friends found here. 

But—my traveling companion, Major Pond! 
Who shall describe his excitement and enthu- 
siasm? At length he was back again in the region 
where he had fought through the late war. It 
was his duty to clear the region of bushwhack- 
ers, and to protect the whole eastern border of 
Kansas from rebel guerrillas. Every stream had 
its story, every line of timber, every overlooking 
roll on the prairies, had its history. It was peace- 
ful enough to our eyes; but to his it bristled with 
warlike adventures, and some of them were as 
thrilling as any histories of the border war. He 
was present at the famous retreat of General 
Price, perhaps the very last conflict of the war, 
and the greatest spectacle of cavalry fighting in 
any war on record, there being sixty thousand 
mounted men in conflict, and all in plain sight 
upon these undulating prairies! 

Topeka, the capital of Kansas, is laid out for a 
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great city, though as yet not exceeding seven or 
eight thousand inhabitants. The streets are ex- 
cessively broad—too wide. It is impossible to 
rear buildings adequate to such thoroughfares. 
The streets are unpaved, and the long rains had 
rendered them excessively muddy. Every wheel 
acted like a plow; and the black soil lay in ruts 
and ridges, in comparison with which an old corn 
or potato field would be accounted smooth. 

When completed the State House will be a very 
striking piece of architecture. Only one wing is 
yet finished. The agricultural department is ad- 
mirable, and the exhibit of the products of Kansas 
would be among the best, if only there were 
space to unroll and exhibit it. I was glad to ob- 
tain the avnual report of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. The secret of much of the immigration to 
Kansas this year, which has assumed the charac- 
ter of a passion or an epidemic of enthusiasm, 
may be traced to the wise and efficient manage- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture and its annual 
reports. Every dollar bestowed upon this depart- 
ment brings back a hundred. 

Lawrence is a beautiful city, and her relation 
to the early history of the state will always make 
hera center of interest. But even without that one 
could not fail to admire the beautiful place. It is 
one of the best New England towns transplanted 
to the prairies. The State University lifts up its 
stately head from the summit of a high bluff and 
looks down upon a notable group of school-houses 
at its feet that would do honor to any city in the 
land. In Leavenworth, as in Fort Scott, union 
services of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist 
and Congregationalist churches were held of a 
deeply interesting character. 

Time fails us to speak of Atcheson, of St. Jo, 
and of Hannibal, Mo. Each place was a surprise; 
and our chief reason of discontent was the brevity 
of our stay. A whole letter might well be de- 
voted to each town. 

At Hannibal we cume again upon the Missis- 
sippi River, and set our face homeward. No one 
van form any adequate conception of these gieat 
States of Kansas and Missouri until he traverses 
them, and even then he will find it hard to meas- 
ure their present greatness and impossible to take 
in their wonderful future prosperity. 

Jacksonville, Ill., is another New England town, 
of great beauty; two streets, each at least a mile 
in length, run parallel, lined with very comely 
dwellings with ample grounds filled with trees 
and shrubbery. The other parts of the town are 
of various degrees of beauty in the downward 
order. Jacksonville College, founded about 1830, 
flourishes under the presideney of I. M. Sturte- 
vant. Seven young men, mostly graduates of 
Yale, about 1832, associated themselves for the 
purpose of founding in the then frontier State of 
Illinois a college that should be to the nascent 
State what Yale had been to the colonies. To 
them were soon added seven others. 
should be recorded. 


*Theron Baldwin. 


Their names 


John J. Brooks. 


Asa Turner. William Kirby. 

Elisha Jenny. Julian T. Sturtevant. 
Soon after seven others joined with these, viz. : 

Flavel Bascom. *Romulus Barnes. 

Edward Beecher. *Lemuel Foster. 


*Lucian Farnham *William Carter. 
Albert Hale. 


Those starred have deceased. 


Dr. Edward Beecher, then pastor of Park Street 
Church, Boston, was the first President, and pre- 
sided over it for many years. No man can meas- 
ure the influence of this early movement for edu- 
cation in the West. Theron Baldwin became an 
apostle of colleges in the West. and for many 
years conducted with wisdom and efficiency the 
Society for Western Colleges by which scores of 
young colleges were supported in new States until 
increasing population and wealth enabled them to 
live upon home resources. There is no parallel in 
history to the sudden opening of so many States 
and the march of emigration upon them. 

The history of the zeal, faith and labor chiefly 
of the churches of New England and New York 
to establish churches, schools and colleges in the 
coming empire has no counterpart in the history 
of civilized man. It stands alone, but might be 
added as a sublime climax to that chapter in He- 
brews in which the gallery of deeds wrought by 
faith is unveiled! . Ww. 'B. 


THE CROSS. 
By S. CONANT FOSTER. 


ATHER, I kneel to thee, 
Kneel and appeal to thee, 
Bowed by the cares and the burdens of life 
Meekly I pray to thee, 
Asking the way to thee, 
Seeking a rest and a shelter from strife. 


Thoughts are distressing me, 
Sins are oppressing me, 
Darkness o’er-shadows the path to thy door : 
Lighten the way for me, 
Shed but a ray for me, 
Father of mercy, I kneel and implore. 


Fly, O my doubting tears! 
See, ’tis a Cross appears! 
High in the heav’ns it is flooding the night: 
Shedding a ray for me, 
Marking the way for me 
Marking the way with a halo of light. 


What is more beautiful ! 
Come, ye undutiful, 
Those of you torn by the pangs of remorse: 
Showing the road to you, 
Lifting the load from you, 
High in all glory is shining the Cross. 


Hasten, repenting ones, 
Come, ye relenting ones, 
Come while the angels illumine the course : 
Waiting on high for you, 
Shining so nigh to you, 
Calmly is burning the light of the Cross. 








LEAVEN AND LIFE. 
By J. L. WirHRow. 


eo and leaven must be brought together. 

The woman took her leaven and hid it in 
three measures of meal: then the effect followed. 
But flour in the barrel and leaven in a vessel 
apart, better represents the relation of means of 
grace to many. Bibles are useless books on 
shelves, and mere ornaments on center-tables. A 
volume of heathen fables will do as much good as 
Paul’s epistles for table show or shelf furniture. 
David said, ‘‘ Thy word have I hid in my heart”; 
this accounts for his other glad line, ‘‘My soul 
doth love it.” 

A noted infidel of Scotland scouting the Script- 
ure, one inquired, ‘‘ Have you ever read all the 
New Testament?” He confessed he had not. It is 
the eaten roll of revelation which is sweeter than 
honey in the honeycomb. 

So with prayer. There is plenteous grace ob- 
tained by those who mingle their mind with the 
Divine in much communion. But those who 
scarcely practice prayer beyond the recitation of 
a formula, or the asking for earthly advantage, 
are unfit to pronounce any opinion upon its power. 
The leaven which belongs to the secret closet 
both sweetens and saves. Moses’s face glowed 
with a glorious light when he came out of the 
mountain where the Divine Spirit bad been pour- 
ing the leaven into his soul. People who are 
given to secret prayer grow unusually beautiful 
as age advances and the leaven of grace spreads. 
The enamel of the chemist beautifies only the 
complexion. The leaven of the spirit beautifies 
the soul and spreads through to the complexion. 
It is possible to live under the eaves of a church 
a life long and die a despiser of God. The leaven 
and life are not brought together. The piety and 
prayers of parents, like those of Absalom and of 
Aaron Burr, may be close to the heart, and yet 
never enter the heart bearing the leaven to the 
life of a wayward child. A corked vessel may 
swim empty through the vast Atlantic, and a 
sealed soul may sit every Sabbath under the 
sweetest sounds the ear can entertain and yet be 
empty of the least effect. Becoming a Chris- 
tian means opening all of oneself to the incoming 
of God’s love. As Dr. Bushnell beautifully says, 
it is letting God love us. 

Another truth touching leaven and life is, that 
meal and leaven when united must be kept in 
favorable conditions if we secure the desired 
effect. If those who put leaven into meal were 
to set the vessel into chilly airs they would never 
look upon a light sponge. How cautiously they 
protect the sponge from cold! How carefully 
they tuck it round with flannel coverings and cos- 
set it by a slow fire! There are thousands of 
young Christians who come into fellowship with 
our churches during the winter, and fall away 
during the summer because after the leaven has 
begun to work in their lives they do not guard 
against the chill east winds of sin and skepticism. 
One who, in the warmth of revival, begins so 





promisingly, but soon forsakes the circles for 





prayer and conference, has put his spiritual 
sponge into the atmosphere of death. 

Were the plants, which, in this April month 
begin to feel the coming sun and summer, to be 
placed from this time until June, one day in the 
open sunlight and six succeeding days and nights 
in the darkness of the cellar, they would develop 
neither vigor nor beauty, even if they succeeded 
in living. 

One hour or two of religious service on the Sab 
bath, with six unbroken days of absorption in sec- 
ular work, will enfeeble the life and bleach the 
beauty of any believer. Leaven must have a 
warm atmosphere in which to work. Religion 
cannot live out in the public common of com 
merce, amusement and domestic duty, unless it 
has had a good warming in the closet and church 

It is very pleasant to remark that ‘‘a little 
leaven leavens the whole lump.” There is no 
need for anxiety whether such a great sinner as 
this or that one may be saved. The wise men say 
there is not the tiniest wave stirred in the great 
ocean that does not move on till it touches the 
shore. Had one arod reaching from here to the 
belt of Orion, if a child’s hand should strike the 
lower end, the influence would move on until the 
effect would be felt in the distant constellation. 
Give God’s grace an opportunity, and ‘there is 
nothing too hard for the Lord.” 

Doubtless the Lord delivered many another 
fallen woman of whom we have no account. But 
a grace that could save the woman of Sychar and 
she from whom seven devils were cast is enough 
to assure all. We do not need to know all the 
Bible before we are blessed. A single verse, like 
John iii., 16, has enough leaven in it to save a 
soul. Inquiry of those who enter the chureh has 
led me to conclude that in almost all cases it was 
rather a verse than a whole book of the Bible 
which leavened the life; rather a word than all 
the sermon. Rather a stray arrow than a park of 
logical or rhetorical artillery has been mighty in 
the heart of the king’s enemies. Thus I have 
always found it. 

Working leaven favorably situated will certainly 
show itself. The sponge swells over the rim of 
the vessel sometimes and hangs like snow-drifts to 
the sides. The religion, which does not lift up the 
aims of life to higher ends, does not lift up the 
frowns of the face to pleasant smiles, does not 
raise the expectations of life to higher joys, must 
be poor leaven; or otherwise must be surrounded 
with unfavorable conditions. Get the best. Keep 
it warm and let it work. 











HOW WE INTEREST THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
By EpwaRD EGGLESTON. 
[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


HE eminent pastor of one of our most promi- 

nent and wealthy metropolitan churches has 
written and spoken with no little earnestness in 
favor of limiting the work of the church as an 
organization to what he defines as its own sphere. 
It is not the proper work of the church to furnish 
amusements, he says. Butif the church can save 
men from evil by furnishing amusements, why is 
it not the church’s work? It was not the proper 
work of the Scribes and Pharisees and other 
religionists to eat with publicans and sinners, but 
Christ would not have been Christ had he not 
broken over this Pharisaic propriety. It is not 
the proper work of the church to relieve the dis 
tress of the poor outside of the limits of its own 
membership, says our eminent preacher. So no 
more was it obligatory on the priest or Levite to 
look out for a wounded Samaritan on the Jericho 
road. 
No man can study the breadth of Christ’s 
aims and then consider the exceeding narrowness 
of the endeavors of the modern church without 
feeling the comparative failure of Christianity in 
our time. For the divine religion of Jesus Christ 
is not a religion of the élite or of the elect, but 
a religion for the forsaken and outcast, as well. 
If one rope will not draw the ox out of the pit 
one must needs try others. 
This much in a sort of defense of methods truly 
Christian, but often assailed. Our people have 
given to rich and poor alike harmless amuse- 
ments at a price within the reach of all. The 
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made to hold seventeen hundred people, and it 
has been a heavensend to many families of small 
means that they could find recreation here at a 
price not above the purse of the poor in hard 
times. Music, recitation, dialogue, dramatic re- 
cital, stereopticon views, elocution competitions, 
lectures, and especially tableaux, have made cheer- 
ful the winter evenings for three years past, have 
rubbed off the popular notion of the dreadfulness 
and repulsiveness of a church, have brought the 
people out of the isolation so common in cities, 
and put them in the range of social and church 
influences. These entertainments Lave, moreover, 
helped us to carry on our work in a time of be- 
ginning, when our lack of money made the profits 
from them of very considerable importance. But 
those who have had the management have kept 
steadily in view the main purpose, and while more 
woney might bave been made at a higher price, 
the admission fee has, with rare exceptions, been 
but ten cents, and the popularity of the entertain- 
ments has exceeded all precedent so far as I know. 
The credit for this suecess has been due to some 
of our ladies and gentlemen whose energy and 
skill have made this series proverbial for its excel- 
lence. Of course in so many entertainments, 
often given by kind companies, there have been 
things open to criticism on the ground of taste, 
but the general standard has been high. The 
great result is that we have put good amusement 
instead of bad, and have, besides, brought the 
non-chureb goers into friendly relations with us. 

Isolation is the great foe to church work in the 
city. The city is a howling wilderness of solitude 
to half the people in it. We do not know to-day 
the names of people whose houses are across the 
street irom the church. One of the means devised 
to combat this isolation is ‘‘ The Girls’ Society,” 
an association of girls and young ladies. Some of 
our girls are out of cultivated families and need 
to be shown how to do something for others less 
favored. Some are clerks and girls who have 
to work in shops at various occupations, and 
who need the influence and friendship of other 
young ladies. This the Girls’ Society has given 
them in its meetings. It gets up a manuscript 
paper, conducts a table in the church fair, gives 
its members the right to draw books from our 
club library, gives social receptions for the bene- 
fit of the library, and does a world of good be- 
sides. 

The Endeavor Club was organized a little later 
than the Girls’ Society, and has become second 
only to the religious worship and teaching of the 
church as a factor in our church life. Though 
intended for young men, its attractions hold us 
all, young and old. Almost every officer in the 


‘church is a private member of the club. It is not, 


in name or form, a ‘Christian Association,” 
though it accomplishes the most Christian ends. 
Men who have been dissipated have here been 
helped to steadiness by good association. It does 
not undertake to save them by a foolish trust in 
empty pledges, but by the substitution of good 
influences for bad. Its exercises are too various 
to be described here. Readings, lectures, discus- 
sions and social receptions are some of them. 
Much discussion has been excited by its gallery 
for parlor rifle practice, and some of the news- 
papers have made this appear to be its chief at- 
traction. This rifle gallery affords an excellent 
and harmless amusement; but it is a small part 
of the eclub’s mission forits members. The library 
of a thousand volumes on the other side of the 
room is of far more consequence and is more 
sought for. There are also chess and checker- 
boards; and a committee is now moving to add 
parlor bagatelle and croquet to the recreations of 
the room. 

If you should happen to be present on a Mon- 
day evening when there was a discussion you 
would hear some animated talking from members 
whose pursuits range all the way down in dignity 
from apprentice boys and parsons to bookKeepers, 
insurance officers, journalists, students, lawyers, 
doctors and merchants. But if you come on Sat- 
urday evening you will find the room filled with 
ladies as well as gentlemen. They have come, 
some of them, to change their books in the library, 
but most of them for society. The shooting gal- 
lery, the checker-boards, etc., are in constant use, 
except for fifteen minutes from half-past eight to 
a quarter to nine, during which quarter of an 





hour the farson sits in a chair at the table and 
talks about books, pictures, science, or methods 
of study, answering questions and giving any ad- 
vice that will guide or stimulate inteilectual ac- 
tivity. For intellectual activity, aside from its 
own value, is the great antidote to frivolity. 

We prefer not to have a reading-room, open 
every evening. It seems better to concentrate 
our social interest in two evenings. The enforced 
quiet of a ‘‘ reading-room” is fatal to social life. 
A talking-room is far better. This club has not 
had all smooth sailing, by any means, but it isa 
fire success, and well worthy of its fame. It has 
about a hundred and twenty members. 

I must not forget that the club pays the rent of 
two pews in a prominent part of the church for 
the benefit of those of its members who may not 
hold private sittings. Its membership ranges 
from gray-haired men to lads. The only expense 
is a semi-annual fee of one dollar. To me, as pas- 
tor, the club is invaluable. How else could I ever 
come to know young men lost in this Babel ? 
Some of the most admirable of our active church 
members were first fished up by the club. 

The ‘‘ Endeavor Club Library” embraces now 
about one thousand volumes, including, besides a 
large number of other books, the writings of the 
standard novelists, such as Scott, Jane Austen, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Miss Muloch, 
Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Theodore Winthrop, and 
some of not quite so high a literary standing. 
But the library committee excludes those novels 
which depend almost wholly on plot for their 
interest and excitement. Charles Reade, Wilkie 
Collins and all the small fry blood-and-thunder 
people are omitted. The circulation of books 
from the library amounted to 2,400 in the first 
thirty-three weeks. We charge those not members 
of the club or of the Girl’s Society, a fee of one 
dollar a year for the use of the library. 

The Institute Committee of the club has for its 
purpose the stimulation and direction of serious 
reading and study, among our young people. It 
is trying a preliminary course of reading which is 
being pursued by about a dozen persons, perhaps. 
It has started a German class which meets on 
Wednesday evening and numbers twenty-two 
pupils. Of course all these outgrowths of the club 
could not have been managed if we had not 
possessed a good church parlor which does duty 
for each of them and for other things in turn. 

Out of a discussion in the Endeavor Club on 
the subject of ‘‘ Pauperism,” grew one of the best 
adjuncts of the Sunday-school that we have ever 
had. ‘‘The Advisory Commission” is composed 
of gentlemen and ladies who make it their work 
to advise about the education and business inter- 
ests of the Sunday-school children and their 
parents, to relieve pressing want, and especially 
to secure situations for those who need them. To 
this end an advertisement is inserted in the 
‘Brooklyn Times” every week, stating what 
applications the commission have on their books. 
In ten months over sixty persons, mostly poor 
boys, have been placed in situations. One boy 
with a talent for drawing was taken from a barber 
shop and put at pen-and-ink drawing. He bids 
fair to be a most successful illustrator. One man, 
whose children were in the school, was found in 
extreme poverty and secured a situation in which 
he has now served faithfully for months. He was 
a stranger in a strange land. The following letter 
has just been received from him: 

“Advisory Commission Church of Christian Endeavor : 

“GENTLEMEN :—Perhaps;you may not consider it imperti- 
nent to say that through your influences I obtained a 
situation in the house of —— in —— avenue. I am not 
ignorant of the attention and kindness manifested toward 
me and my family for some time back, and without du- 
plicity I can heartily say I have experienced more Chris- 
tian sympathy and comfort from you in a season of trial 
than I could hope to expect. Strangers as we are,gthe 
sunlight beams of real Christianity and religion have been 
appreciated by us in your church and its surroundings. 

‘With much gratitude, I remain 
“Your obedient servant.” 

When such instances as this of the work of our 
people come to me, as they do almost every week 
in the year, I feel that I would rather a thousand 
times live with them than be the Jeader of the 
most prominent church of all those that go by on 
the other side because it is not the proper work 
of the church to pull « poor fellow out of the pit. 
I am sure that no word of mine can define Chris- 
tianity to the poor half so well as it is defined by 





the loving and self-sacrificing work of my brave 
fellow-lecturers. 

We have borrowed in our Sunday-school work 
Major Whittle’s idea of a Guard of Honor, a mil 
itary company of our best boys, cheaply uniformed 
and carefully drilled. They march at the head 
of the anniversary procession and have a picnic 
excursion of their own in the summer. We also 
have a drum corps. The practical value of these 
things is indirect. It is a going down to the level 
of boys’ plays in order to hold their sympathies. 

A sewing-school has just been founded by our 
ladies, for the teaching of sewing and other do 
mestic arts to those of our girls who need such 
instruction. Its plans are not yet developed, but 
it will no doubt be very useful. 

I must leave some observations on other forms 
of chureh work to a concluding article. 


APRIL SNOW. 
By CARL SPENCER. 
rT HE green was creeping o’er the brown, 
The skies dropt bluebirds, yesterday : 
Again to day the snow is down 
And spring a thousand miles away. 


And here’s that mischief March again: 
His four wild horses snort and prance: 
He rides and pipes his weirdest strain 
To lead the snow-flake’s goblin-dance. 
And where is Lady April now ?” 
Deep in the lonely wood she cowers, 
Keeping alive—the heart knows how 
O’er her few pale arbutus flowers. 


And yet—for her the birds sing clear, 

A song of May more sweet than May; 
To hope amid the storms of fear, 

Ah, how divinely dawns the day! 


And April snow’s a magic shower, 
And April sunshine’s fairy gold; 
The cloudy drifts like rainbows flower, 
Life thrills the blind and breathless mold. 
Come, April of the violet eyes, 
And snowdrop face, and dreamful heart, 
One laughing look to earth and skies 
And all the world will take thy part. 


Thine are the smiles that grow in tears. 
Thine the dear hidden hope that springs 
Forever fresh from withered years, 
And thine the sweetest voice that sings. 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION. 
By THE Rev. LEonarD Bacon, D.D. 
“NERTAIN questions which I cannot satisfac- 
_/ torily answer, and which seem to be 
not insignificant, are persistently coming up in 
my thoughts and demanding consideration. 1 
will venture to propose some of them for any- 
body to answer that can answer them statistic- 
ally. Guess-work is not what I want. I can 

guess for myself. 

1, Our country is infested with a sort of mendi- 
cants whom we have learned to call tramps, and 
of whom that name is a sufficient description. 
They seem to be very much like those who, cen- 
turies ago, were denominated ‘‘sturdy beggars” 
in English statutes. How many of them are there, 
who are natives of this country, and of the re- 
mainder how many are there whose parents were 
born in any of our states or territories? 

2. In Pennsylvania and elsewhere there are 
banditti—‘‘ Molly Maguires” and the like—who 
are ready for all sorts of crime against property 
and person, not excepting murder. Of those 
banded assassins, how many are there who were 
born, and whose parents were born, on this side 
of the Atlantic Ocean? 

3. A genuine American, born and trained under 
the influence of American institutions, intends 
and effects to accumulate some property. No 
matter how humble the condition into which he 
was born, or the privations and hardships of his 
early life, he aspires to improve his condition and 
the condition of his children after him. If he 
has nothing but his two hands to work with, his 
first thought is not merely how to live but also 
how to save something of what he gains by his 
labor. His idea of living in the world includes 
the idea of getting on in the world and getting up. 
But somehow it has come to pass that we have in 
our new country, with its exhaustless capability 
of wealth and all its incitements to industry and 
enterprise, a considerable and growing class, who 
live, as the saying is, ‘‘ from hand to mouth,” earn- 
ing wages more or less precarious, and expecting to 
consume whatever they earn. In manufacturing 
towns and mining districts we are beginning to 
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have, as they have in the ‘‘ old countries,” a pop- 
ulation of ‘‘operatives” who are nothing else, 
and do not expect that, without some great revol- 
ution, their children after them will be anything 
else. It is not to be assumed that they are all 
contented with theircondition. But their natural 
discontent, not stimulating them to enterprise 
and thrift, lacks the element of hopefulness and 
therefore tends to depress them. If it does not 
put them upon strenuous efforts to improve 
their condition, it naturally generates a malignant 
feeling toward what they call capital, that is, 
toward all who have saved anything or inherited 
anything. The natural outcome of such discontent 
is Communism, or the doctrine that all property 
ought to be, and of right is common property; 
and Socialism or the dream of some new social 
order which shall have no possibility of one man’s 
being richer or poorer than another, which shall 
substitute the phalanstery for the family and take 
away from parents the responsibility of support- 
ing and training their own children, and which 
shall make the state (or whatever may come in- 
stead of the state) the only employer of labor and 
the only distributor of the proceeds of labor. 
Utopian philosophers may amuse themselves, 
harmlessly, with plans for the reconstruction of 
society on principles which assume a reconstruc- 
tion of human nature; but when the discontent 
of ‘‘ operatives,” thriftless and hopeless, begins to 
be charmed with such delusions and undertakes 
to make them real, there is danger, not to capital 
only but to every interest of society. We have 
in this country something of professed and organ- 
ized Communism, celebrating its anniversaries 
and holding its public assemblies for agitation 
and propagandism. We have much more of the 
same sort of thing less developed: a Communism 
which, instead of recognizing the fact that labor 
and capital are naturally allies mutually depend- 
ent and therefore of necessity mutually helpful, 
represents labor as helplessly dependent on capital 
and capital as the oppressor of labor; a Socialism 
which manifests itself in demanding that govern- 
ments—municipal, state or national—shall do 
what no government that regards the rights of 
the individual citizen, or the constitution of 
human nature, will attempt to do; and which 
finds utterance sometimes in the platforms and 
promises of party conventions, and more often in 
the speeches of party orators too ignorant or too 
cowardly to grapple with it or expose it. Here 
there is a question to which I would have a reply 
from anybody who can answer with a knowledge 
of the facts: To what extent may the developed 
Communism and Socialism in the United States 
(exclusive of Shaker and other professedly relig- 
ious communities) be regarded as an importation 
from abroad, and to what extent is it a product 
of our own civilization? More definitely, I ask, of 
the men who celebrate the anniversary of the 
Paris Commune or hold meetings to promote 
schemes for the abolition of property, how 
many are there whose grandfathers or -great- 
grandfathers were citizens here in the time of the 
war for Independence? 

4. Another question comes up closely connected 
with the foregoing. These trades-unions, or soci- 
eties of working men, that take from every mem- 
ber a portion of his earnings, that assume to fix 
the wages of labor, that dictate to employers not 
only what they shall pay but whom they may em- 
ploy, that inflict punishment by unlawful violence 
on workmen willing to labor for what they can 
earn—are they American in their origin and their 
methods of operation, or are they an importation 
from abroad? The engineers, leaders, dictators 
of strikes that bring industry to a stand-still, that 
condemn thousands of laborers at once to idle- 
ness and to consequent loss and suffering—how 
many of them are foreigners by birth or of foreign 
parentage? Let no reader misunderstand the 
point of this question. There is no harm, and 
may be much good, ip associations of workmen, 
whether of ‘‘like occupation” or of various 
trades, for mutual help and mutual improvement. 
Nor is there any wrong or harm when workmen 
agree with each other as to what price they will 
set on their labor. Physicians, lawyers, archi- 
tects, and I know not what other classes of profes- 
sional men, do just that thing. What I inquire 
about is the origin and leadership of those organ- 
izations, under whatever name, which undertake 





to coerce either laborers or employers of labor. 
These organizations are conspiracies against lib- 
erty, and, whatever their origin may have been, 
the genius of American liberty (which is liberty 
defended by law) will suppress them, or they will 
be the death of liberty. Communism is slavery. 
From first to last it proposes to trample down and 
abolish the rights of individual men. 

5. Here I find another question. Is there, in 
the United States, any deficiency of work to be 
done? Are there not millions of acres nunculti- 
vated, which, under the hands of labor, would 
not only yield the materials of food and raiment, 
but would soon overflow with products to be ex- 
changed for the products of other regions? Is 
there any assignable limit to the wealth that 
might be evolved from our resources—not from 
the arable soil only, but from mines, quarries, 
forests, fisheries? How does it happen, then, that 
we hear so loud a cry from one quarter and an- 
other, as if there were more laborers than labor? 
If you say that labor depends on capital for em- 
ployment, I reply that capital is equally depend- 
ent on labor and can produce nothing save by 
giving employment to the strength and skill of 
working men. I cannot but think that, in a free 
country, of unlimited resources, it is as natural 
for capital to employ labor as for labor to seek 
employment. 

6. Once more: If there are, in this country, 
more working men than are needed for the work 
to be done, how is so lamentable a fact to be ac- 
counted for? Has the mischief been wrought by 
the mere sovereignty of God, or by the blunder- 
ing of human selfishness? 








CONCERNING DOGS. 


HIS letter may be entered as a supplement to that 

‘* Concerning Cats,” which was printed in your issue 
of February 6th. The inspiring causes are two: a dog 
show and a dog lecture, which have curiously happened to 
come just together, though without any other connection 
than that of time. The dog show was held in this city, 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Kennel Club, 
continuing several days; the dog lecture was given in 
Cambridge, Thursday evening, by Prof. W. H. Brewer of 
the Sheffield Scientific school at New Haven, before as 
large and brilliant an audience almost as the Sanders’s 
Theater ever held. 

The dog, I suspect, has a larger place in the affections of 
mankind than the cat, as he has in art and literature; and 
it will need only a little reflection to show the truth of 
Prof. Brewer’s assertion that of all animals he is the most 
usefulto man. At first thought it might seem as if the 
horse would easily bear away the palm; but when the 
multifarious uses to which the dog is put are considered 
his supremacy must be conceded. He is by turns beast of 
draught and burden, guardian, hunter, sheep-tender, 
sheep-driver, companion and friend, to say nothing of his 
occasional service in treadmills as a motive power, and 
other tasks and duties which are impcsed upon him. 

Few persons can be aware how extensive is the ‘ dog 
business ” in this country. Our Kennel Club’s exhibition, 
though primarily local, gathered its upwards of eight hun- 
dred specimens from almost all the States and the Canadas; 
kennel clubs in St. Louis, New York, Baltimore, Toledo and 
other places being represented. The breeding of dcgs of 
special breeds for special work is an important and grow- 
ing industry, if it may be so termed, and a very large 
capital is already invested in it, as the present show abun- 
dantly instanved. Pointers and setters, foxhounds, deer- 
hounds and beagles, spaniels of all sorts, mastiffs and 
bulldogs, St. Bernarls and Newfoundlands, Skye, Scotch 
and Yorkshire terriers, all were here; among the Irish 
setters being four—Elcho and Berkeley, Leo II. and 
Biddy—valued at $5,000 each. Prof. Brewer, in his lect- 
ure, gave the extreme sizes of dogs as four ounces and 250 
pounds; but one Siberian bloodhound entered at the show 
had a weight of 323 pounds. A unique and inte: esting feat- 
ure of the show was a gallery of pictures of famous or 
favorite dogs. 

The lecture was, however, quite as agreeable as the 
show, being an occasion of much instruction, with less 
odorousness and noise. Prof. Brewer has been a diligent 
student of the dog, and a careful reader of the literature 
of him. Exclusive of sporting books strictly, no less than 
sixty books have been written upon him in recent years; 
and, as the lecturer observed, many a scrap-book might be 
filled with current discussion and anecdote. Among the 
damage and danger to which we are subjected by reason 
of dogs, Prof. Brewer gave the first place, and seemingly 
the greatest weight, to their murderous propensities 
toward sheep. He estimates that the loss to New England 
alone from this cause amounts to millions of dollars. Note 
was taken of the singular increase of hydrophobia during 
the past few years. For the thirty years ending in 1873 
the death-rate from hydrophobia in Great Britain was 
only one for about thirty millions of inhabitants; or one 
for about thirty-four thousand deaths by other causes. 
Since 1873 this rate has, however, increased three or four- 
fold; in the United States still more. There is, further, an 
obscure disease produced by internal parasites of dogs, 
which, though less known, is more frequently fatal than 





hydrophobia. According to experiments conducted in 
France it appears that the rabies in,dogs, which is the oc 
casion of hydrophobia in man, is always communicated by 
infection, and is never originated spontaneously. 

The registered dogs in New York City last year num 
bered about 12,000, the Spitz dogs predominating; but the 
actual number is known to be very much larger. Paris 
registers about 100,000, with a probable actual number of 
150,000; Great Britain registers over 1,000,000, with a prob 
able actual number of 3,000,000. 

Prof. Brewer believes that no dog should be allowed to 
live except under license, and under taxation upon a valu 
ation fixed by the owner. This valuation would settle the 
question of damages in all cases of loss by action of author 
ities. The recommendations on this point were received 
with great favor by the audience. 

A fine flavor was given to the lecture by a strong infusion 
of anecdotes illustrative of canine intelligence. Two of 
these I must repeat. In 1876 a Scotch collie, a shepherd 
dog, was shipped by express from a town on the Lake 
Shore R. R. between Cleveland and Toledo to a town in 
Kansas, distant about 900 miles; a gift from a father to his 
son. The dog was five days in making the journey, con- 
fined in a close box-car all the way, saving possibly at one 
or two points of transfer. On reaching his destination he 
was tied up over night in the barn of his new owner. The 
next morning he was gone. In eighteen days he reappeared 
at his old Ohio home, footsore, worn and weary, but with 
evident joy at rejoining his old master. How could he 
have made his way back over that unknown journey? 

The other story was of a Connecticut dog, I believe 
who hid suffered an injury to his tail which would 
not repair itself. His owner believed that an amputation 
of the extremity would produce a fresh wound which 
would easily and quicky heal. He gave orders to have the 
operation performed as humanely as possible, and it was 
done by a servant with an axe on a block. Judge of the 
astonishment of the owner when the dog presently ap 
peared before him carrying the excided member in his 
mouth, and laying it down at his feet, as if to say: ** See 
what has been done to my tail.” Having thus presented his 
case, he carried the fragment out and buried it. Shortly 
after he repeated this operation as if to emphasize the 
treatment he had suffered. Finding that he made but little 
impression upon his master, he repeated it again, and then 
abandoned his claim for indemnification. 

“You see,” said the good-hearted Doctor of Divinity, 
from whom Prof. Brewer had this affecting fule, *‘ he was 
faithful to the-end!” 

I give this story for what it is worth, but it was seriously 
told as if true. ELLERY. 

Boston, March 29. 
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ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Ritualism and Disestablishment.—Mr. Tooth 
having been disposed of, Mr. Mackonochie comes once more 
to the front. Three years ago this reverend gentleman was 
served with a monition commanding him to desist from cer 
tain ritualistic practices. To this he paid not the least 
attention, nor for that matter did any one else. Mr. Mac- 
konochie has practiced his ritualism undisturbed up to this 
time. This it seems has just been discovered by the Eng- 
lish courts, and he is now served with another monition 
with expressions of surprise from the court that the previ 
ous one had not been heeded. If he does not now obey, 
it is expected that he will be sent to the Middlesex House 
of Correction under a like process by which Mr. Tooth was 
committed. In this event Mr. Mackonochie will of course 
become a martyr. The affair is interesting mainly as it 
illustrates the incompatibility of the parties within the 
Establishment. The ritualistic clergy are getting beyond 
all bounds. ‘It may be doubtful,” says the London 
“Times” ‘‘ whether they will pull down the Church Estab 
lishment or the Church Establishment will expel them. 
But in their present temper they and the Establishment 
cannot last together.” That they would gain anything by 
disestablishment the ‘‘ Times’? doubts. It considers that 
they would be likely to lose, by the change, whatever status 
and dignity they now enjoy. 

“One of the first measures,”’ it says, “taken by a free 
Church of England would probably be to offer the Ritualist 
section of the clergy the choice between conformity and ex- 
pulsion. They now, while pretending to be Churchmen, act 
in the spirit of Congregationalists. A religious communit) 
like the church, if disestablished, would be a militant body, 
and obliged to look ‘closely to the defences of its frontiers. 
Churchmen would inspect each other's discipline a good deal 
more narrowly than does the State. They assuredly would 
not agree upon an order thata particular practice should be 
discontinued, and learn with gentle surprise, after an interval 
of three years, that the forbidden practice was still in 
operation.”’ 





Sunday Amusements.—A discussion on this subject was 
lately called out in the House of Lords by a petition from 
a public meetimg held in London, praying that the mu- 
seums and picture galleries might be opened on Sunday. 
Among the speakers the Lord Chancellor and the Bisho) 
of London opposed the petition, while the Earl of Morley. 
the Duke of Westminster, Lord Truro, Lord Dunraven, 
the Duke of Somerset and Lord Granville supported it. It 
was claimed in opposition that if the example were set of 
opening the public institutions on Sunday the movement 
would not stop until the state of things was reached that 
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exists on the Continent where the employed have no pro- 
tection at all against working on that day; hence, that so 
far from benefiting the working classes, it would be an 
injury tothem. ‘Once open public institutions on Sun- 
days,” said the Bishop of London, ‘‘and from these the 
opening will get to concerts, from concerts to theaters, 
and from theaters to music-halls. And ultimately con- 
tractors and shopkeepers will ask, ‘Why may I not em- 
ploy my men on Sundays when persons are employed that 
day in music-halls and theaters for profit?” On the other 
hand it was held that the opening of Kew Gardens, 
Hampton Court, Grosvenor House, Chatsworth and the 
Brighton Aquarium on Sundays had proved the usefulness 
of the plan and the weakness of Bishop Jackson’s objec- 
tions. On the whole the weight of argument seemed to 
be in favor of the movement. 





FRANCE.— Work among the Ouvriers in Paris.—The re- 
markable evanzelistic work carried on in Paris by Mr. 
McAll and his coadjutors deserves more than passing 
mention. During the past year four preaching stations 
have been enlarged and three new ones founded. Not less 
than 5,100 meetings have been held, attended by over 
160,000 persons. At the station in the Rue de Rivoli 74,849 
persons have been present, a majority of them young men. 
Many came, it is true, merely to pass the time, but even of 
these not a few are touched and persuaded to come again. 
Not long since a vast crowd followed the remains of a 
noted freethinker to Pére-la-Chaise, and, after the inter- 
ment, came in large numbers to the rooms of the mission 
near by. At the close of the meeting three men, wearing 
funeral badges, came up to Mr. McAll and said: ‘‘ We are 
much pleased at what we have heard; this is the true way 
to preach Jesus Christ; we should like to see these ‘re- 
unions’ in every part of Paris.” At all the meetings per- 
fect order prevails. When it was proposed lately to open 
a new station at Puteaux, the authorities discouraged the 
attempt on account of the disorderly and atheistic character 
of the district. Butthe station was opened, became at once 
densely crowded, and now the Commissary of Police ex- 
presses his belief that the result will be the moral amelivra- 
tion of the whole quarter. 

IraLy.— A Sunday-school in Milan. — Sunday-school 
workers will no doubt be interested in reading the account 
of the Milanese Sunday-school given this week in our 
young folks’ Easter Story. The same school has also 
been visited by another of cur contributors—Dr. Edward 
Eggleston—and from his description, which was published 
several weeks since in the ‘‘ Sunday-school Times,” and is 
somewhat fuller than that of the story, we quote a few 
lines: 

“There were, say, four hundred poor boys in sight, just 
such frowsy-headed fellows as some of the rougher boys we 
vet in the ‘Christian Endeavor.” They were taking a writing 
just such a lesson as was given in Robert Raikes’s 
earlier schools. The teachers were long-coated ecclesiastics; 
not the heavy-faced peasant priest that one sees in supersti- 
tious Savoy; not the hangdog priest that one meets in Paris, 
ashamed of his office; but clean-faced, refined, earnest men, 
who loved their work and loved boys. 

“After a while I found another curtained space, where, in 
plain and simple words, a priest was giving religious instruc- 
tion to a large company of workingmen. I saw, on 
the other side of the cathedral, another curtain, behind 
which it seemed girls and women were taught. I went back 
to the boys’ class, and found the ushers removing the writ- 
ing-tables. A tall priest, whom I had not seen before, was 
addressing the pupils. One of them looked round at me, but 
an usher gently took hold of his head and twisted it round in 
the direction of the speaker, who possessed the rare talent of 
addressing children. He held the eager attention of the 
boys throughout. 

“T tried to find some priest disengaged, that I might in- 
quire whether the school had been continuous since San 
Carlo’s time. But there was not an idle priest anywhere to 
be seen. All hands were busy. Whether or not the school is 
the unbroken successor of the one organized three hundred 
years ago, it no doubt gets its inspiration from the dominant 
influence of the great archbishop.” 
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AT HOME. 

1 Friend of the Wuaifs.—Mr. C.. d.. Hey wood, Superin- 
tendent of the Fitchburgh R.R., who is always forward in 
philanthropic work, has just now offered the use of his 
estate at Acton, Mass., during the months of July and 
August to the Boston Little Wanderers’ Home. The Home 
takes care of 122 children, and their prospective enjoy- 
ment of Mr. Heywood’s kindness can only be faintly im- 
agined. 


Gospel Temperance.—The c' urches of New York are to 
hold a temperance Convention in Dr. Hepworth’s church, 
Thursday, April 25. Dr. Hepworth will deliver the ad 
dress of welcome, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk is expected to pre- 
side, and Rev. Messrs Cuyler, Tiffany, Ingersoll, Steel, 
McArthur, and Captain Sturdevant, of Maine, who was 
instrumental in reforming Francis Murphy, are to take an 
active part. The discussion of Holly Tree Inns as a sub- 
stitute for the Saloon will be an interesting feature of the 
exercises. 


A Map of **Home Missionary Work,” recently prepared 
by Pres. Tenney of Colorado College, we have found to be 
an interesting study. On a sheet, perhaps six inches by 
ten, the whole territory of the United States from ocean 
to ocean, is depicted; and upon this, by means of an inge- 
nious distribution of circles as big as pin’s heads, is shown 
the work being done in nearly two thousand towns, chiefly 
in the lake states, by graduates of half a dozen Western 
colleges, and of Lane, Oberlin, and Chicago theological 
seminaries. The object is to present to the eye the oppor- 
tunity for and need of a ‘' missionary training school” in 
“the New West; a service which the map renders in a 
most effective manner. 





Point Chautauqua has already become a familiar name 
to Sunday-school workers. Located on Chautauqua Lake, 
in the State of New York, and tastefully laid out, the 
grounds afford admirable facilities for camp-meetings, 
Sunday-school associations, and the like. During the year 
a donation of $5,000 has been made by Mr. Hartson, of 
Poland, N. Y., for the construction of a tabernacle; and it 
is expected that by July Ist the building, accommodating 
3,000 persons, will be completed. From July 23d to August 
Ist a series of dedicatory services of grounds and taber- 
nacle will be held under the direction of Prof. W. F. 
Sherwin, and with the participation of some of the best 
speakers of the country. Church and missionary work, 
both home and foreign, educational matters and kindred 
topics, will be discussed. 


An American Memorial to Maurice.—There are, no doubt, 
many people in this country who owe a debt of gratitude 
to the teachings of Frederic Denison Maurice, and would 
be glad of an opportunity to express their sense of obliga- 
tion in some fitting tribute to hismemory. For the benefit 
of such it is proposed to publish a memorial volume con- 
taining selections from his writings; and for this purpose 
his ‘‘Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews” and 
“Unity of the New Testament ’’ have been chosen. Of the 
latter work he himself is known to have said that he would 
rather any other of his works should go out of print than 
this. No other, it is thought, gives so well the key to his 
method of study or the inspiration of his life. The book 
will contain about 600 pages, and will be sold for $2.00. 
Subscriptions are invited by the Rev. R. Heber Newton of 
this city. 


Methodist Itinerancy.—An important resolution was 
offered in the New York East Conference the other day 
declaring that the time had come when the limitation of 
the pastoral term of three years should be modified and 
the itinerancy be preserved by the annual appointment of 
ministers to such charges as the authorities of the church 
might deem best for the whole work. That there is a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the system, and that it needs some 
amendment seems to be obvious from the frequent seces- 
sions of ministers from the Methodist denomination. The 
same conference was called upon to drop the names of 
Messrs. Slicer, Lawrence and Hall who had during the 
year joined other ecclesiastical bodies, and now the case is 
reported of the Rev. G. Benson Hamilton, of Manchester. 
N. H., who proposes becoming a Congregationalist pastor 
in that place. 


Ministerial Helpmeets.—The Rev. B. 8S. Taylor, of the 
M. E. church, Mt. Clemens, Mich., was unable to preach 
on a recent Sunday, and his wife occupied the hour in 
reading one of Mr. Moody’s sermons. A similar instance 
is noted in the Methodist church at Wallingford, Ct., 
where Mrs. Beale filled her husband’s place while he was 
away at Conference. Had not these good ladies been 
reading the stories of *‘ Draxy Miller's Dowry ” and ‘“‘ The 
Elder’s Wife’? As to the general subject of women’s 
preaching, it has just been decided by Bishop Andrews of 
the New York Conference on an appeal from the action of 
the Poughkeepsie District, giving a certain Miss Lent a 
preacher’s license, that the discipline of the church does 
not provide for, nor contemplate licensing women to 
preach, and that the action of the Poughkeepsie Confer- 
ence was without authority of law. This decision will be 
appealed from at the next General Conference, which 
meets in Cincinnati in 1880. 


The Meetings at New Haven.—During the past week Mr. 
Moody has preached especially to the careless and impeni- 
tent. His admirable sermons on Daniel have been preached 
to great audiences, and the afternoon Bible lectures on 
Heaven have drawn thousands, even through a rain storm. 
Friday last was devoted wholly to the cause of temper- 
ance. Notices and cards of invitation ha’ previously been 
scattered through the saloons of the city, in response to 
which many inebriates were present. Of these not a few 
remained to the enquiry meetings. Among the speakers 
were a number of reformed men, formerly drinkers, opium- 
eaters, and rumsellers. With a single exception, it was 
a remarkable feature of their testimony that their appetite 
for the cup, opium, or tobacco, as the case might be, had 
entirely left them. The outlook for this week’s work is 
encouraging, especially as the truth seems now to be 
reaching the college students. Mr. Moody having no other 
engagements for the season will remain as long as the field 
promises as well as at present. 


Church Reformation in Mexico.—Under the auspices of 
the Episcopal Church, an ecclesiastical reformation is now 
progressing in Mexico on a considerable scale, and under 
circumstances of great interest and no small promise. 
Briefly related, its history and purport are in this wise : 
With the German troops which formed part of Maximil- 
ian’s military accompaniment to Mexico in the last decade 
came occasion for Protestant religious services. It was not 
long before these services attracted the attention and 
awakened the interest of some of the more spiritually 
minded Roman Catholics of the country. A movement 
of inquiry set in, whose opportunity was enlarged by the 
political changes going on at the same time. Upon the 
death of Maximilian followed the exile of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Mexico, and the expulsion from 
the Republic of the Jesuits and the church orders of monks 
and nuns in general, whose vast and valuable properties 
were all confiscated to the triumphant government. The 
hour of Protestantism had come. One of the first signs 
of it was the creation of a Commission representing 
awakened members of the Mexican Catholic Church to 
visit New York with a request for a missionary of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church. Bishop Potter, to whom the | 





request was presented, took counsel with Secretary Sew- 
ard, who discouraged the project for State reasons; and 
compliance with it was accordingly declined. The Mexican 
commissioners were not, however, to be thwarted in their 
errand. Ona Sunday which they spent in New York they 
chanced to worship with a congregation of Cuban Episco- 
palians, to whose minister, a Rev. Dr. Riley, of Spanish 
extraction. they at once made overtures to go out to 
Mexico. Dr. Riley, who was serving as an assistant to 
Rev. Dr. Tyng, the elder, obeyed the summons. This was 
in 1869. Eight years have passed and the work of reforma- 
tion thus originating within the Roman Catholic Church 
of Mexico has steadily and rapidly progressed ; until to-day 
upwards of seventy congregations have ranged themselves 
under the banner of Protestantism, have abandoned their 
superstitions of belief and ritual, and have laid the founda- 
tions of a sound ecclesiastical establishment. Among their 
ministers are not a few converted Roman Catholic priests; 
while many of the congregations are temporarily served 
by lay-readers until a more competent ministry can be 
raised up. Two bishops have been elected, and are soon to 
tLe consecrated to their office by the American church. 
Nine presbyters are now at work in the City of Mexico 
alone; six of whom were ordained by Bishop Lee. The 
formal name of this reformed body is “the Church of 
Jesus,” but it is also known as the Mexican Episcopal 
Church, or the Reformed Church in Mexico. Its worship 
is liturgical but absolutely unritualistic. In all respects 
this movement is a striking one and full of interest. It is 
especially worthy of study as suggesting one solution of a 
problem which now confronts the Gospel in many lands, 
namely, the purification of the Church of Rome. 


GLEANINGS. 

—An extensive revival is reported at Hardwick, Vt. 

Francis Murphy is expected to follow Mr. Moody at New 
Haven. 

The Rey. ©. C. Carr has celebrated the 30th anniversary of 
his pastorate at Horseheads, N.Y. 

The Prince of Wales has appointed the Rev. F. A. J. Hervey 
rector of Upton Pyne, Devon, to be his domestic chaplain. 

Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins are awakening deep inter- 
est at Middletown, Ct. Their meetings are crowded and full 
of life. 

—A Congregational Council in Brooklyn installed, last 
week, the Rev. Hugh 8S. Carpenter pastor of the Bedford 
church. 

—Mr. George Muller, of England, has been holding a series 
of religious meetings in St. Louis, Mo., under the auspices of 
the Y. M.C. A. 

—At the close of I8i7 the Presbyterian Church in New 
Zealand numbered 41 congregations. A great want of min- 
isters was felt. 

—A series of evangelistic services have been conducted at 
Felstead, Essex, England, by the Kev. Henry Bright, who is 
totally blind. 

—Within a year the North Adams, Mass., M. E. Church has 
received between eighty and one hundred new members and 
paid off $5,000 of debt. 

—Gospel meetings have been held for several weeks at 
Morgan, Vt., all the clergymeu—Congregational, Methodist, 
and Second Adventist—uniting. 

—In England during this Lent the number of clergy ordain- 
ed is unusually small, amounting to only 135. At least 14 
bishops did not bold ordinations. 

Half of the required £1,000 has been raised towards the 
erection of a martyrs’ memorial at Stratford, where eighteen 
martyrs suffered death in the years 1555 and 1556. 

At Brighton, England, a number of laymen have followed 
the two clergymen who lately went over to Rome. At Ox- 
ford, seven members of the University have done likewise. 

The Rev. A. H. Ward, of Bristol, England, has resumed 
his ritualistic practices in defiance of the bishop’s monition. 
The latter informs Mr. Ward that proceedings will be taken 
against him. 

—Dr. Donald Fraser's congregation at Marylebone, London, 
has become so large that it is found necessary to issue tickets 
of admission to strangers on the same plan as in Mr. Spur- 
geon's Tabernacle. 

—Bishop Jackson has presented the living of St. Matthias, 
Stoke Newington, to the Rey. Francis Caudwell. The latter 
bas agreed to the conditions imposed; viz., not to use lights, 
vestments, or incense. 

—At an expense of £10,000 the Duke of Norfolk has erected 
a house at Sheffield, Eng., for the Vincentian Fathers. He is 
also about to lay out an equal sum in erecting other Catholic 
institutions in the same vicinity. 

--Two high caste Brahmin gentlemen, in India, one of them 
in a position of trust about the person of the Mabarajah Hol- 
kai, have professed Christianity. It is feared that their lives 
will not be safe from Brahmin fanaticism. 

The announcement that the Phillips Congregational 
Church of Boston had called the Rev. W. W. Adams, of Bris- 
tol, England, was premature. It was expected though that 
the call « ould be made on Monday of this week. 

Owing to the refusal of the Dean and Chapter to allow the 
erection of u scaffolding in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the annual 
gathering of charity children which bas been almost unin- 
terrupted since 1782, will not take place this year. 

Mr. Spurgeon has received another pressing invitation to 
visit Australia, but declines on the ground that he could not 
justify so long an absence from his own church. At the 
same time he asks the friends in that country to take care of 
his son. 

A marble memorial tablet has been placed in Trinity 
Memorial Church, Gunnersburg, England, bearing the in- 
scription, ** In memory of John Frith, the Martyr.’’ He was 
burned at Smithfield in 1533. The Rev. W. Frith, present 
pastor of the church, is said to be a descendant. 

-At the wedding of Lord Rosebery and Miss Rothschild, 
the Vicar of Christ Church, Mayfair, where the ceremony 
took place, did not assist. This is said to be significant of the 
teeling which prevails among the London clergy on the ad- 
mission of avowed non-Christians to the rites of the Church. 

It was thought by the Rev. C. C. Carpenter, pastor of 
the Mount Pleasant Unitarian Church, Boston, that his 
resignation might help the congregation out of certain finan- 
cial difficulties; but to the people this looked like making a 
bad matter worse, and they insist upon his remaining with 
them 
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THE RECHABITES.* 


April 28—Jer. xxxv., 12-19. 








“To obey is better than sacrifice; and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.’’—1 SAM., Xv., 22. 


*( Authorities: Lange’s Commentary ; The Bible Comment- 
ary; Townsend’s Bible; Smith’s and Abbott’s Dictionaries, 
articles, Rechabites and Jehonadab.} 

HE Rechabites were a monastic order appearing in 
history long before the age of monasticism. Like 
the monks of the middle ages and the Puritans of the 
seventeenth century, the Rechabites were a living protest 
against the vices of acorrupt epoch. Their origin is ob- 
scure, It has been supposed by one ingenious critic that 
they were disciples of Elijah and Elisha, and took their 
name, Rechabites, from the title given to each of these 
prophets, as the chariot (Recheb) of Israel. The more 
general opinion traces them back to a personal ancestor, 
Rechab, the leader and patriarch of an Arabian tribe 
which entered Palestine with the Israelites.(a) How- 
ever this may be, their vows, and so their existence as a 
religious order, date from the days of Ahab. Their 
founder was Jehonadab, a zealous worshiper of Jeho- 
vah, and ac»-operator with Jebu in the work of extir- 
pating the fam ly of Abab and the priests of Baal. He 
comes out of darkness and goes into darkness again, the 
whole story of his life, so far as the Bible tells it, being 
comprised in a single incident, and narrated in a few 
verses, (0) 

He imparted bis zeal to the order which he organized 
and placed his followers under peculiar vows of obedience, 
asceticism and isolation. They should own no landed 
property; drink no wine; build no houses; abide in no 
city; but dwell in tents, and live as wauderers. The 
object of this isolation was partly to protest against the 
corruptions of wealth and the luxuries of an effeminate 
age, partly to preserve purity by avoiding temptation, 
and partly to guard their freedom. ‘‘The son of 
Rechab,” says Farrar, ‘‘ would never have mounted 
with Jehu into his chariot, and joined in massacre after 
massacre to show his zeal for the Lord, if he had not 
long observed how the subtle intoxication of Phoenician 
art and Pheenician morals was passing like pvison into 
the blood of the Northern Kingdoms; how the whore- 
doms of Jezebel, and her witchcrafts at once fascinated 
aod depraved a God-forgetting race; how the weak and 
uxorius Ahab was gilding with royal favor the legalized 
abominations of Baalim and Ashtaroth. And it was 
the grief and indignation at such growing wickedness 
which found its wiser outcome in this everlasting interdict 
which he laid upon his descendants.” For three bhuo- 
dred years they faithfully observed their vows. At 
length the incursion of Nebuchadnezzar swept the land 
of its inhabitants. The people fled to the walled cities 
for protection. The Rechabites had no alternative. 
They were compelled to seek safety witbin the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

To point a moral, Jeremiah was instructed to invite 
them to drink wine. He set pots full of wine before 
them and bade them drink, though he did not call upon 
them to do so in the name of the Lord. The tempta- 
tion to violate their vows was purposely put upon them, 
that their refusal might be made to emphasize the lesson 
of obedience: ‘‘The sons of Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, have performed the commandment of their 
father, which he commanded them; but this people 
hath not hearkened unto me.” The prophet added to 
the Rechabites the promise, ‘‘ Because ye have obeyed 
. . . therefore Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not 
want a man to stand before me forever.” It is said, in 
confirmation of the fulfillment of this prophecy, that 
the Rechabites were incorporated into the tribe of Levi, 
whose business it was to stand before Jehovah; and 
travelers report the existence of a large tribe in Arabia 
to the present day who represent themselves to be the 
descendants of the Rechabites. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 


The simple moral of this incident is the value of 
obedience. We all recognize the worth of fidelity in the 
maintenance of human allegiance and obligations. God 
uses a striking illustration of such fidelity, in order to 
emphasize its greater worth in maintening allegiance 
aod obedience to him. Further than that the teacher 
cannot safely go. We cannot assume, as many have 
done, the divine approval of the principle of total ab- 
stinepce, much less a divine requirement of it. Fora 
parity of reasoning would compel us to include the 
other elements in the Rechabite vows, to abandon cities 
and houses, refrain from all landed property, and dwell 
in tents. The spirit of fidelity is admirable whether the 
vow is wise or not. 

We may add that the i:icident throws some light on 


a) See Judges i.. 16; iv.. 1}: Num. xxiv.. 21; 1 Chron., ii., 55. 
bi 2 Kings, x., 15-23. 





James i., 2, ‘‘ Count it all joy when ye enter into divers 
temptations,” and Matt. vi., 18, Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil,” two clauses which never 
ought to be separated from each other. God does some- 
times lead us, as he Jed the Rechabites, into temptation, 
that he may, by our fidelity, teach a lesson to others. 
We ought never to rush into it or even to desire it; but 
when he brings us into it, unsought, we may be sure 
that he is both willing and able to deliver us from evil, 
and to make us teachers of divine grace and glory by 
our tested fidelity ; and when he puts the unsought 
honor upon us we may well rejoice in the fact. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 

One preparatory mission of John the Baptist was to 
‘‘turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers.” It should be 
thoroughly understood among Sunday-school teachers 
that the first fruit of a new life in children is filial obe- 
dience. The holy child Jesus was subject to his parents. 
The lesson declares what God thinks of such a spirit. If 
any children seem entering upon the Christian life, show 
them that they can in no way better please ‘the Saviour, 
than by a spirit of loving and submissive obedience to 
father and mother. Having taught this, you may use it 
as atest. We may well doubt professions of religion from 
children whc exhibit no docile and self-restrained spirit in 
the home circle. To ascertain whether they are really in 
earnest, or led merely by momentary excitement or im- 
itativeness, teach them the divine requirements as to their 
parents, ask if they are willing thus to serve Christ, and 
watch the result. If they stand that test, they will 
stand any other. 








ASTRONOMY POPULARIZED. 
By PROFESSOR MARIA MITCHELL, OF VASSAR COLLEGE. 


HE ordinary reader is so likely to receive the details 

of the volumes he reads as well known facts, and 
to accept the views of the author as incontrovertible, 
that too much care cannot be taken in the nicety and 
accuracy of the books written for the unscientific, 
Scientists should write the popular books on Science. 

Prof. Newcomb 1s so well known in science that bis 
book on Popular Astronomy! is at once sought by all 
who read on that subject, especially as the work comes 
out just after the discovery at the National Observatory 
of the tw6 satellites of Mars. While Prof. Newcomb 
explains in his preface that the book is intended for the 
‘* general reading public,” it may be made very useful 
in schools by cutting down the sometimes too elaborate 
descriptions and adding some simple mathematical 
problems, without which astronomy cannot be taught 
at all. This is especially true of Part first, which the 
general reader will skip and which the teacher will 
know how to utilize. In Part second, chapter first, 
Prof. Newcomb gives a detailed account of reflecting 
and refracting telescopes, with their adaptability to 
different subjects of investigation, their history, their 
const:uction, illustrated by engravings, and sketches of 
the best telescope-makers. The chapter is exceedingly 
interesting, but one questions the good taste of intro- 
ducing the rhymes of Sir John Herschel, who was truly 
a poet but whose reputation does not rest on verses such 
as are written in,every intelligent family. Part second, 
chapter third, is mainly devoted to the attempts at find- 
ing the sun’s distance by a transit of Venus, and here 
too much space is given to the ‘“‘ black drop” and too 
little to the explanation of the method of determining 
the parallax. Part third alone would make the book 
very valuable. It contains in its second chapter the best 
account, of the phenomena on and around the sun 
which has come to our knowledge, while the views of 
Secchi, Faye, Young and Langley are given. In Part 
fourth the fascinating stories of the stellar world are 
told, the question of the stability of the systems is con- 
sidered, the enormous speed with which the star called 
‘*1830 Groombridge” is moving through space, is 
graphically put before us, and the origin and destiny of 
the universe are discussed. The general reader will feel 
the hopelessness of the attempt to grasp the cosmogopy 
no less than does the astronomer, but every great 
astronomical discovery calls out demonstrations which 
show conclusively how widespread is the popular in- 
terest in this branch of science. 

Every intelligent American, for instance, felt a glow 
of pride when the announcement was made of the dis- 
covery of the satellites of Mars. It was so wholly an 
American discovery. The instrument was made in 
Cambridge and was {undoubtedly the best glass in the 
world. The old man, Alvan Clark, had spent the best 
of his life in working up to that result, and his exquis- 
ite touch had reached its maximum of delicacy. The 
discovery was made by Prof. Hall, at the National Ob- 
servatory. The first satellite was seen August 11th, 
was known to be a satellite August 16th (cloudy weather 
intervening); the second was seen August 17th, tele- 
graphed to otber observatories August 19th, and the 


' Popular Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor 0. 8, Naval Observatory. New York: Harper & Bros, 


elements of the orbits, by Prof. Newcomb, were an- 
nounced August 21st. In ten days the positions and 
times of revolution around the primary of two bodies 
unknown before in our system were made known. 

There are persons who make nice calculations 
of the number of nights when large telescopes 
can be used to their greatest advantage in certain 
latitudes, and they claim that the glass of Harvard 
College Observatory can be used with its best cffect 
only for about one week in a year; that the Wasbing- 
ton telescope caa claim, in the same way, only a few 
hours.. AlJl this is perhaps true; but the large telescope 
shows, even on an ordinary night, changes which ihe 
small telescope can never show at all. And although, 
being known, smaller telescopes could find these tiny 
objects, only the combination of the favorable circum- 
stance of the nearest approach of Mars to the earth, the 
best telescope and a corps of able observers and ready 
computers could bring the knowledge of these moons at, 
once to the notice of the scientific world. 

Counting from the discovery of tbe satellites of Mars 
in August, 1877, to August, 1878, the astronomical 
phenomena of the year are of the greatest interest. The 
ring of Saturn disappeared in March and every astron- 
omer turned his glass to that plavet, to watch the tiny 
satel.ites run above and below the golden thread of the 
ring, and, if possible, to learn something more of their 
motions aod combinations. The morning hours of May 
will fiud the astronomers again at their posts ready to 
exsmive the other side of the ring, so long unseer. The 
mouth of May, too, will give the transit of Mercury 
acruss the sur’s disc, and the vexed question of the exis- 
tence of the small planets interior to Mercury will again 
come up, although in the death of Leverrier they 
have lost their ablest supporter. Prof. Newcomb, 
who does not accept Leverrier’s view of the planets 
interior to Mercury, says, ‘‘To produce the observed 
effect on Mercury, and to be invisible, they must be so 
small as to be counted by thousands. A great deal 
of research—more, in fact, than is likely to be apphed 
to the subject during the present generation—wi!l be 
required before the question can be settled.” July 
29th will give us the total eclipse of the sun, and the 
trend of the traveling astronomers will set toward 
Denver and the Far West; the aim of students and 
pleasure seekers, of artists and photographers, will be 
to gel into the shadow. It is good for our general 
culture if startling astronomical events awaken an in- 
terest in the things above us. When the comet of 1843 
astonished our part of the world, by suddenly appearing 
after sunset, with its head below the western horizon 
and its train reaching half way to the zenith, there was 
only one telescope of even moderate size in the country, 
that of Washington of 9'¢ inches. The interest awak- 
ened by that comet led iudirectly to the building of the 
Observatory at Cambridge, in which good work has been 
dove for many years. 

Turning to the appendix of Prof. Newcomb’s book, 
which the practical observer will find most valuable, 
we have a list of the principal great telescupes of the 
world, thirty-four in number, with object glasses of 
eleven inches and upwards. 

If every house had its small telescope on the piazza, 
and its popular astronomy on the table, it would be 
well, but the building of one large observatory after an- 
other, which cannot be suitably furnished, is only to be 
regretted. An observatory, proper, is a covering for the 
protection of the observer and the instrument, not a 
temple to mania. The observatory at Calton Hill, Edin- 
burgh, would delight the heart of an old Greek; it is « 
sore trial to the patience of the astronomer, as every 
pillar hides myriads of stars. 

Of the thirty-four large refracting telescopes of the 
world, fifteen are in this country. Of these, four are in 
the hands of private observers, eight are attached to 
folleges, seven are in the State of New York, three are 
on the banks of the Hudson River. Very few, per- 
baps none, of these large glasses are doing all the work 
for which they are fitted. With the exception of the 
few in the hands of private individuals, all are asking 
for increased facilities. Admiral Rodgers asks for the 
naval observatory to be put upon ‘‘ a sound base of site 
and finance.” Prof. Pickering, of Harvard, asks for 
five additional assistants. 

And yet, in the face of these facts, new glasses of the 
largest size are already ordered; and with ‘seven ob- 
servatories in the State of New York, a new one is 
about to be erected at Troy, although Dudley is near at 
hand, with very limited funds, and the observatory at 
Vassar, a few miles distant, tries to do scientific work 
with no funds at all. 

All these large glasses should be devoted to original 
research. For original research there seems as yet to 
be little appreciation in our country. If we are really 
the intelligent people we claim to be, why is it so diffi- 
cult to obtain endowment for investigation? No valu- 
able work can be done in astronomical science without 
a basis of permanency. Enthusiasm is but a variable 
quantity at best; organized, systematic aud continued 





effort is the desirable factor. 
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Hooks and Authors. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ATHEISM. 
Atter reading a book by the professor of Greek at the 
University of Edinburgh, one is conscious not so much 
of having been in communion with a learned man—an 
authority in his department—as of baving taken a brisk 
walk on uplands, in a breezy, clear, health-inspiring 
atmosphere. Prof. Blackie’s scholarship is not obtru- 
Indeed, it is hardly discovered except from the 
wide range ¢f illustration which throws its light upon 
the path of te: general argument: Two other works of 
this writer have made him widely known among Amer- 
ican readers—* Four Phases of Morals,” and the bright 
little book upon ‘ Self Culture,” which has become, 
as was intended, a vade meeum to many students. 
Both these had to do with familiar subjects, but were 
so bright and wise as to win for the writer a 
large American constituency. The book before us, 

‘The Natural History of Atheism,” will be widely wel- 
come, and although there is not a page in it which is 
nol clear upon the most rapid perusal, it will be turned 
io again and again as a fresh, vigorous, and in every 
way effective argument for the rationality of Theism. 

Atheism is treated rather as ‘‘a disease of the specu- 
lative faculty” than as a deliberate effort to free one’s 
self of the restraints of a theistic conception of the uni- 
verse; and ‘‘ this disease of the speculative faculty must 
be expected to appear from time to time, when men are 
shakea out of the firm forms of their old beliefs and 
have not yet had time to work themselves into the well- 
defined mold of a new one.” Perhaps the treatment by 
the physician of this disease, called Atheism, may be 
considered a trifle too heroic, but, complicated as the 
disease is in the patient, with fever of soul and mental 
aberration, a bold and vigorous hand is needed from the 
first The vocabulary of Professor 
Blackie is peculiar and the style of his rhetoric certainly 
original, We are inclined to believe that this book was 
the result of certain platform addresses the popularity 
of which suggested that they be given to a wider public 
in this form. We only hazard this guess. If they were 
not so used at first they are now ready and admirably 
adapted for just such a purpose. 

Tbe two chapters must remarkable in the work are 
the third and the last, having to do respectively with 
the ‘‘root and varieties” of atheism and ‘*‘ The atheism 
of reaction.” To the first no exception can be taken. 
Looking at the last, however, we cannot understand why 
the ‘‘ heresy hunters” of Scotland should not call a meet 
and prepare for a run, for the scent is certainly strong. 
For example, referring to the five points of the Synod of 
Dort, he says, ‘* Wonderful subtleties and windy battle- 
ments, all of which no man of sense at the present day 
thinks worthy even of a passing regard. Why’ Be- 
cause they relate to God’s decrees and not to man’s 
work, and therefore are properly left to God, while we 
attend to our duty.” The next stumbling-block which 
provokes ‘‘the atheism of reaction” he finds to be the 
exaggeration of the ‘‘fact” of original sin. Thus 
Coleridge puts it, ‘* Original sin is not a doctrine but a 
fact.” ‘‘ But now in comes our cataphract theologic 
doctor, with his host of dogmatic exaggerations and 
thunders out his dogma of inherited GuILt, at which 
straightway an honest thinker’s whole moral nature 
bristles up in rebellion.” Upon the question of endless 
torment the Professor is still more denunciatory. He 
calls the doctrine ‘ta very ugly porter standing at the 
gate of the House which is called Beautiful,” and he 
declares that it requires no ‘‘ very profound scholur- 
ship to know that the word aé@vzos, which we trans- 
late ‘‘ everlasting,” does not signify eternity absolutely 
and metaphysically, but only popularly, as when we 
say that a man is an eternal fool, meaning only that he 
is avery great fool.” His remarks upon special an- 
swers to prayer mark the climax of his indignation and 
seem to us the weak spot in his argument, since in it he 
limits the divine Father, for whose widest rule aud 
freest presence he has beea all along contending. The 
chapters upon ‘‘ Polytheism” and “ Buddhism ” are 
germane to the purpose of the work, ‘and yet if they 
had not been inserted they would not have been missed. 
Tuey are admirably treated and are very stimulating 
reading. 
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to stop its ravages. 


CONCESSIONS OF * LIBERALISTS” 
DOXY.* 

The lectures which make up this volume were origin- 
ally delivered before the theological students of the 
B stom University. They deal with th¥ee themes which 
author assumes to be the cardinal truths of Ortho- 


TO ORTHO- 


ine 
doxy, namely, ‘* The Deity of Christ,” ** The Atone- 
ment” and ‘* Eadless Punishment,” and present expres- 
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sions of opinion bearing upon these topics from noted 
sceptics and free thinkers. It has been Dr. Dorchester’s 
habit during many years to note down such testi- 
mony of unbelievers to the truth wherever he might 
light upon it, and it is this accumulation of materia) 
that forms the basis of his book. In the selection of 
the ‘‘ Cardinal truths” the author does not seem to have 
exercised a sound discrimination. It will not be gener- 
ally conceded that eternal punishment is a cardinal arti- 
cle of Christian faith, or that the Atonement and the 
Deity of Christ may not be merged the one in the other 
as a single fundamental truth. So at the very outset 
the work fails to show what orthodoxy really is. Nor 
in his choice of testimony, though it represents widely 
differing classes of mind, has the author done much 
better. James Freeman Clarke is quoted, and so are 
Renan and Rousseau, but no effort is made to bridge 
these extremes except by the general term ‘ Liberal- 
ists”—which is about as logical and historically correct 
as to throw the domestic ‘* Tabby” into the cage of a 
Bengal Tiger with the remark, ‘‘ They belong together, 
they are both cats!” 

It proves nothing to quote F. E. Abbott upon Radical 
Humanitarianism, Dr. Ellis upon the modern forms of 
Arianism, Dr. Sears upon Sabellianism, Dr. Morrison 
upon the Logos doctrine, Mr. Wilson upon the ‘‘ possi- 
ble truth” of the Trinity, Dr. Bellows’s assertion that 
the Trinity 1s a ‘‘ universal race truth,” and Dr. Put- 
nam as eulogizing the deity of Christ as a doctrine. 
There is here nothing that represents the growing con- 
viction of even a school of Liberalists, and hence no 
force. The quotations are but gems of thought gathered 
from widely sundered mines; they show nothing of the 
conditions under which they were produced, and no 
matter how beautiful in themselves considered, are of 
no scientific value. The discussion of the Atonement 
fails in that, no matter what concessions they make to 
the sacrificial theory of the Atonement and although 
they concede its naturalness and usefulness, none of the 
writers adopt it. Besides, among all the theories of the 
Atonement, no one can be characterized as the ortho- 
dox theory. Intelligent orthodox Christians refuse to 
be tied up to any particular opinion of the method of 
that great fact; the admission of the fact constitutes or- 
thodoxy. In making the doctrine, or rather the theory, 
of endless torment so prominent, Dr. Dorchester does 
not represent his brethren. Heaven is with us more 
prominent as a subject of thought than hell, and we do 
not necessarily spell devil with a capital D. Truly or- 
thodox men do not feel bereaved by the destruction of 
theories or gratified by the construction of theories so 
far away from practical faith. 

The one prominently useful result from this volume 
is to inform Christians how little apart are devout souls 
of every school, how evangelical are those whom unin- 
formed men call heretics, and how much more ground 
there is for agreement than difference among the spir- 
itually minded. 


The latest of Mrs. Carey Brock’s ‘*Sunday Echoes in 
Week-day Hours” is a ** Tale illustrative of the Miracles.” 
It is a pure and interesting story, and the use of the mira- 
cle heading each chapter is very apt. It is written to 
illustrate, and does not discuss the miracles. The central 
thought of each miracle is taken as the index of a spiritual 
truth. If the others of the series are as good as this last, 
they would be a wholesome addition to the Sunday-school 
library. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

President Bartlett has written tune most careful and dis- 
passionate ‘‘ Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation” 
which has appeared in this country; he is recognized as a 
scholarly champion of the literal rendering of Scripture 
upon Endless Punishment, as distinguished from common 
declaimers, who consign men to hell for want of knowing 
what else todo with them. His work is exhaustive and 
philosophical, and for any, who may desire to know more 
fully than his recent articles in the Christian Union make 


known, his arguments will be found very useful. It is re 
issued by the American Tract Society with the title 
‘** Life and Death Eternal.” 

That prince of preachers to children, Rev. Richard 


Newton, D.D., sendsa new voiume of sermons on its mission 
in the track of those which have, one after another, proved 
a blessing to the large congregation of little people who 
call Dr. Newton their pastor. His own congregation con- 
stitutes but a fraction of the number of children that love 
his bright, wise sermons for children. Some one asked one 
of our more distinguished Sunday-school workers how he 
gathered so much material, and he answered, ‘ by seeing 
everything through Sunday-school eyes.” Dr. Newton’s 
mass of interesting facts and charming illustrations indi 
cates that he goes through the world looking at all things 
from the standpoint of the little child —‘‘of such,” 
child or man, ‘is the kingdom of heaven.” (R. Carter & 
Brothers. ) 

The earlier Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning have 
at last appeared in collected form. The effort to prevent 
their publication, as scarcely worthy of her after fame, has 
been set aside by the public demand to know how this poet 
grew. The American edition is issued by James Miller, 
and is uniform with Mrs. Browning’s letters and the other 
volumes of the Handy Edition of the Poets published by 
the same house. Half the volume is occupied by an Exsay 
on Mind published originally ina small anonynious volun 





in 1826, a first ambitious flight of a spirit that feels the 
possibilities of vast achievement. Many of the shorter 
poems are very sweet, and the future power is seen shining 
through them. It is well said in the introduction of this 
volume that ‘*‘ All that is best and worthiest in this book 
is tosuch a poemas Aurora Leigh as an exquisite day of 
April is to a fervid day in August.” 

Harper & Brothers have published, in addition to their 
Student Series, a smaller series of histories, of which ‘‘ The 
School History of Rome” is just issued. It is an abridg- 
ment of Dean Merivale’s ‘“‘ General History of Rome,” the 
work of editing being done by Charles Puller, A.M., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. This work will be 
useful as a primary work in the study of that most inter- 
esting historical marvel, the Roman Rule. We suppose 
that it is impossible to make a small book contain a great 
deal without using the uninteresting small type which a 
schoolboy has always to master before he addresses him- 
self to the subject itself. It is the only drawback to the 
interest of this small history that it has been so printed. 
The same remark may be applied to the classical series 
issued by the same house. The type is perfectly clear, but 
so very true to the style of the text-book—a colorless, 


hard, self-assertive page. Two of the volumes in “ Har- 
pers’ Greek and Latin Texts” are before us; namely, 
‘**Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputationum ad Brutum, 


Libri Quinque,” and ‘ * Platonis Dialogi, va.” 





Li TI ERA RY 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
residence in Surrey. 

—A new periodical devoted to the cause of education 
and entitled ‘“‘ Revue Pédagogique’’ has been established 
at Paris. 

—A new weekly paper called the ‘‘ Citizen” is soon to be 
started in London. It will be entirely devoted to report- 
ing and discussing the public affairs of the city. 

—The titles of Mr. Browning's new poems, announced 
for early publication, are ‘‘ La Saisiar’’ and ‘* The Two 
Poets of Croisic.” They are written in a metre which he 
has not hitherto employed. 

—Madame Llanos, the only surviving sister of John 
Keats, now residing in Madrid, has written to her friends 
in England expressing strong disapproval of the publica- 
tion of her brother's love-letters. 

-Things are not quite so driving at Roberts Brothers’, 
Boston, as when that firm were shipping Miss Alcott’s 
stories at the rate of about a thousand copies a day; but 
Mr. Fawcett’s poems, the Dutchmen’s ‘Bible for Learners,” 
and other fresh and good books, are keeping them rea- 
sonably busy. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have in press, for immediate publica- 
tion, a work on future punishment by the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams, who, though his eye is dim and his natural force 
abated, still holds on to the doctrine of an endless hell, 
and in this volume will attempt to prove the “ reasonable- 


NOTES. 


Lewes have bought a summer 


ness’’ of a belief in it. 
—Here is enterprise, even for the enterprising city of 
Boston. The staid and steady-going ‘‘ Daily Advertiser ”’ 


of that provincial town, following the example of the New 
York “Times,” is going to get out a Spanish edition of 
itself for special circulation in Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the West Indies. 

—Miss Georgina Hogarth, the executrix of Charles 
Dickens's estate, proposes to edit and publish a collection of 
his letters, and Mr. James T. Fielcs calls for the loan of 
any such letters as may be in the United States. It is 
promised that they shall be carefully and promptly re- 
turned. Miss Hogarth’s address is 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kengsington, West, London. 

—A book has turned up in Boston which is believed to be 
the earliest known publication of Shakespeare in this 
country, antedating by several years anything which has 
been known hitherto. It is a collection of five plays, 
‘Twelfth Night’ and ‘“ Hamlet,” with Cumberland’s 
** Natural Son’’ and ** West Indian,’’ and Moore’s ‘‘Found- 
ling.”’ The title page of the first reads as follows: 


‘As Performed at the Theatre in Boston. With Notes 
critical nn illustrative. Boston: printed for David West, 
No. 36 Marlborough street, and John West, No. 75 Cornhill.”” 


Internal evidence goes to show that it was printed about 
1794, when the theater was hardly an established institu- 
tion in the Puritan city, dramatic performances being 
covered up under such titles as ‘moral lectures” and 
‘moral dialogues." 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Edite 


orial Rooms of this paper will be ack, .wledged in its earlwst 
subsequent issue. Publishers will con er a tavor by promptiy 


advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Black, Clementina, “ A Suasex Idy!,’’ Half Hour series. 
Harpers. 25 
“Cussens Meremewon.” Vol, fF... - «0.00.0 cacecsscccescees Putnames. 1 50 
Churen, Alfred J. .” Stories fro ‘m Homer.’ -Harpers. 
Dickson, Alex, “Be ~auty tor Ashes.’ ‘arters. 2 00 
Gifford, E. “The Little Miner.’ James A. ‘ae. BU 
Gilmore, aaien, ‘The Grest Thirst- Land. ” 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 3 50 
Green, J. R., M.A., “History of the English People,’ Vol. Il. 
Harpers. 
Hare, A. J. C.,°* Walks in London,” IL Vols. 1n one 


J. Routleage & Co. 3 
Jansen McC lure & Co. 1 
“ Christian Theology.’ enecee Carters. 2 
A Cluster of Poems.” 
K. J. Hale & sons. 
Am. Bible Soc, 05 


* Low She Oame into Her Kingdom.’ ‘ 
Lord, Willis, D.D.. LL.D., 
Means, A., 1o.D., UL.D.,* 


‘New Testament.” 


Norton, C. L., and Habberton, John, “Canoeing in Kanuckia. 
Putnams. 1 30 
Rupert, de, A. E. D.,"* Philological and Historical Chart.’ 
Barnes & Co. 5 00 


Sadler, Anna'T., “Seven Years and Mair,” Half Hour series. 
Harpers. 2% 

hbo ninns Porter & Coats. 1 25 

* Political Ee ynomy. ” Sheldon & Co. 

*'Two Sermons. 

Prote stant Epise: aoe Tract Societv. 

Wells, James, M.A., “ Bible Echoes. Carters. 1 2% 

We have alsw received current numbers | of the following outs 
cations: 

Contemporury Review, Canadian Independent, Congregationalist, 
Evangelical Christendom, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Nineteenth Century, Miss, Revord, Murietta College Catalogue 
People’s Pulpit. Unitarian Heview The Vow of the Rechabites 


Seiss, J. A., D.D., "A Mirac le in Stone.” 
Wayland, Francis, D.D., 
Wordsworth, Chr., D.D., 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
aud advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. 
three cent stamp. 








Messrs. Currie & Co., 315 Sixth avenue, 
N.Y., whose advertisement appears in another 
column, are the successors of that old estab- 
lished and enterprising house, E. O'Neill 
They are now selling out the late E. O’Neill’s 
stock at exceedingly low prices, and, in addi- 
tion to this, display a carefully selected assort- 
ment of Spring and Summer novelties. 
Attention is also called to their line of mourn- 
ing goods. The situation of the house, Sixth 
avenue, between 19th and 20th streets, is very 
accessible, and the early completion of the 
Elevated Railroad will make it even more so. 
The large custom which it has hitherto en- 
joyed will no doubt be increased under the 
judicious management of its new proprietors. 





AN organ grinder struck the town yesterday 
with his organ draped in mourning for the 
dead King. His silent token of his grief was 
very touching until he began to grind out 
‘The Mulligan Guards.’’—[Evening Mail. 





The Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ 
Co., 47 University Place, New York, have a 
method of dealing with customers which 
seems to be as fair and equitable as any one 
could desire. The purchaser having previous- 
ly put the price of the instrument in the 
hands of some third party receives it at his 
house on fifteen days’ trial. If at the end of 
that time he is satisfied he retains it and the 
money is forwarded to Messrs. Marchal and 
Smith. But if within that time the instru- 
ment does not give satisfaction he returns it, 
and receives back the money from the inter- 
mediary. 

It is Messrs. Marchal & Smith’s desire to give 

Nee purchaser an opportunity to suit him- 

without risk. Full details as to their sys- 
tem, styles of instruments and prices, are 
shown in their illustrated catalogue. People 
who have any idea of buying should send for 
acopy. The square pianos range from $150, 
the grand from $400, and the organs from $60, 
upward. 





Table and Chamber Wares. 

The establishment of Charles L. Hadley, 
Cooper Institute, N. Y., advertised in another 
column, is a famous headquarters for house- 
furnishing goods of every description. At- 
tention is particularly called by Mr. Hadley to 
his large ahd well-assorted stock of white and 
decorated English and French china dinner, 
tea and chamber sets, and to the reasonable- 
ness of the prices at which all his goods are 
offered. Parties contemplating housekeeping 
can hardly do better than visit his store, or if 
living at a distance send for an illustrated 
catalogue and price list. The house makes a 
specialty of sending goods throughout the 
country on receipt of draft or P.O. money 
orders or by express, C. O. D., when so desire d 





Ir isa curious fact that nearly every wife- 
murderer in the country during the past five 
years has been found to have from six to 
twenty tea-store chromos in the house. Does 
the beautiful soothe, or doesn’t it? 

{Free Press. 


Messrs. DeGraaf & Taylor are well 
known as reliable and artistic manufacturers 
of furniture. Their establishment is one of 
long standing, and has commended itself to 
the purchasing public by fair treatment and 
the excellent quality of its goods. Its present 
location is at 47 and 49 West 14th st., N.Y., where 
its large stock fillsa five story building, and af- 
fords the customer an almost endless variety of 
patterns from which to choose. Special atten- 
tion is given to the Eastlake and Queen Anne 
styles. The “* Economic Portable Washstand” 
isa wonderfully convenient and useful arti- 
cle. This and all the varieties of goods on 


band are fully described and illustrated in the | 


catalogue of the firm, which is furnished to ; ured by the American Carpet Lining Co., New 


anyone upon application. It isso often a dif- 
ficult matter for people living in the country 
to get well made furniture, not to mention 
tastetulness of pattern, that the opportunity 
of dealing direct with a responsible New York 
house ought te be appreciated. 


Specimen copies sent on receipt of 


' 





Raymond's Readings. 


A series of Readings from Shakespeare and 
other authors will be given by Professor Rob- 
ert R. Raymond in the Lecture-Room of 
Plymouth Church, on Tuesday evening, April 
23d and 30th, and Thursday evening, May 9th. 
The price of admission will be fifty cents, or 
three admissions, either singly or together, 
Tickets may be had in Brook- 
Ovington’s, 
in the Art Build- 
ings; Dickinson's, 46 Montague St., and of 
Mr. Weld and any of the ushers of the church. 


for one dollar. 
lyn at Swayne’s, 216 Fulton St. ; 
250 Fulton, ; Chandler Bros., 





Mr. Cobleigh came home the other evening 


and said to Mrs. Cobleigh— 


“Matilda, there was a man shot himself 


through the heart, in Slawson, last night.” 


*Horrors!’’ exclaimed the shocked lady. 


“ What was his name?” 

‘“* Kinman.” 

“ Kinman ?” she ejaculated. 
he?” 

“* About forty-five, they say.” 


“Why, that must be Augustus Kinman. 
Goodness gracious, what a terrible blow this 


must be to his family! I am so sorry.” 

“No, that aint the name,” 
leigh, hastening to her relief. 
Kinman.” 


*“*Pshaw |!” exclaimed the dissatisfied woman, 


“T didn’t know him.’’—[{Free Press. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operatioua, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years’ experience. Office 133 West 41st 


No charge for examination. 


St. Saturday, Sunday and Monday A.M. 


“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successtul and honest. 
I should put a child of mine under his care if 


I was so unhappy as to need such service. 
* [Rev.] H. W. BEECHER.”’ 





The Oratorio of Elijah is to be given 
at Steinway Hall on Wednesday P.M., April 
24th, and Thursday evening. April 25th, by a 
company that has not fora long while been 
paralleled in oratorio singing in this city. Mme. 
Pappenheim, whose recent performance of 
Elijah in Boston elicited the warmest com- 
By the press of 
that city her success was considered equal to 
that of Titiens und Parepa in the same field. 
Miss Adelaide Phillipsand Myron W. Whitney 


mendation, heads the list. 


also take part. 





Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
He has the sole right for Kings County 


to the shape of the foot. 


ho 
to manufacture these shoes. 





In Spaciousness, convenience of ar- 
rangement and liberality of appointments, 
and aboveall in the efficiency ot management 
and careful consideration for the comfort of 
guests, the American House, Boston, has few 
superiors among the Hotels of the land.— 


{Burlington Hawkeye. 





To Consumptives. 


Many have been happy to give their testi- 
mony in favor of the use of * Wilbor's Pure 
Experience has 
proved it to bea valuable remedy for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Diphtheria and all dis- 
Manufac- 
tured only by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. 


Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” 


eases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Sold by druggists generally. 





Joun HENRY FORD, of New York, bas re- 
ceived the following telegram from John 
Morrissey in Florida :—‘* Have improved every 
Which is encouraging if 


day since you left.” 
not complimentary.—{ Free Press. 





The Spring Term of the “ Brooklyn 
Maternity Training School for Nurses’’ opens 
Persons wishing to enter 
should apply at once. For circulars and par- 
ticulars, address Mrs. T. New, Secretary, 46 


early in April. 


Concord 8t,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Plymouth Organ Concerts, 


At the next organ concert on Saturday the 
performers will be Mr. J. F. Stoeckle Director 
of Music in Yale College, organist; Madame 
Clementine Lasar vocalist, and Mr. A. P. Bur- 
The concerts will be con- 


bank, elocutionist. 
tinued into June. 

Charch Cashions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, man- 
ufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





Carpet Lining should be used under the 
cheapest as well as the most costly carpet 
Use (Cotton and Paper) only that manufact- 


York and Boston. 
Dealers. 


For sale by all Carpet 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts, | 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO,, 
New York, N. ¥. 


“ How old was 


said Mr. Cob- 
“Tt was George 





The Line Engravings of Washington, 
Lincoln, Gen. Grant, President Hayes, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and others, by Wm. E. 
Marshall, are advertised at special rates to 
those who subscribe before June Ist, by Mr. 


these pictures is only surpassed by their ex- 
cellence as works of art. The terms an- 
nounced by Mr. Marshall ought to enable 
every family in the land to provide itself with 
a portrait of its favorite character. 





IRA JOYCE is the happy cognomen of a 
Georgia granger. 





saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





To Subscribers, 

Readers making inquiry of the publisher 
concerning advertisements are requested to 
give their names and post-office addresses. 
We have not space to reply through the col- 
umns of the paper. We desire to be informed 
of any failure on the part of any advertiser 
to fulfill his engagements. 





Christian Union Offices. 

Home Office, 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Croeker & Stickney, 333 Wash- 
ington St.; Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 
168 Clark St. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Supplies Pao sage for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and ng Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and ieieaneaens eves intormation to Parents of 
good schools. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 


a> be Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ pzency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
N EW 


§. $, Library Books, 





























Take Care of No.1. By Power,. 100 
The House in theGlen,............ 1 25 
Life of Dr. Kitto. By Dr. Eadie 1 25 
Milly's Whims. Mathews,....... .. 1 25 
Haps and Misnaps. Mathews. 6vols.......... 7 50 
Kingdom of Judah. peed a ay 1 50 
King in His Beauty. Newton,................ 25 
The Old Looking Glass. “By the author of 

“ Ministering Children,”’..................... 
Pine Needles. A Tale. Warner 150 
Little and Wise. W. W re 3 
Indian Stories. By A. L. O. 075 
Carters’ Cheap S. S. Library, No. 1, 

i rr ere net, 20 00 
Carters’ Cheap S. S. Library, No. 2, 

SSE, MO ic ccesccseccveccseccce 0d net. 20 00 





Send for our New Catalogue of Books for 
the Young. 

S. 9. Fg tnt ys supplied on favorable terms, 
and with fan care in the selection, both from 
~~ own list and that of other Publishing Houses 
a 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cet the Standard. 


‘* The best authority... It ought to be in 

every og bad also in every Academy and 
in every Sohool.’’—Hon. CHAS. SUMNER. 

“* The best existing English Lexicon,’’ 
LONDON ATHEN AUM. 


WORGESTER'S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A large, handsome volume of 1854 pages, con- 
taining considerably more than 100,000 
Words in its Vocabulary, with the 
correct Pronunciation, Defi- 
nition, and Etymology. 

Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. Library 
Sheep, Marbled Edges. $10.00. 


‘“WORCESTER”’ 


is now regarded asthe STANDARD AUTHORITY 
and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, 
Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, 
Felton, Hilliard, and — — of our most dis- 
tinguished 8, and . recognized as 
authority ~ 4 ate Departments of our National 
Governmen 

“The volumes before us show a vast amount of 
diligence; but with Webster it is diligence in com- 
bination with fanctfulness. With Worcester, in 
combination with gvod sense and judgment. 
WORCESTER’S is the soberer and safer book. 
ada may be pres ced the best existing English 
lexicon.” —(Lond@@ Athenwum. 

“The best English writers and the most partic- 
ular American writers ure ee ER as their | 
authority. "—[New York Herald 

After our recent strike we made the change to 
woncnst ER as our authority in apelins. chiefly 
to bring ourselves into y par py the ac- 
cepted usage, as well as gratify the desire of 
most of our staff, incidding such gentiemen as Mr. 

La ty] atHor. Mi Mr, George W. =malley, and Mr 

on R.C yt New York Tribune. 











*,* For sale by all Bookeeliers. or Ly be sen 
carriage free, upon receipt of the price b 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, ; 


715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 





Oscar Marshall, 245 Broadway. The fidelity of 


| 





HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS : 
COAST RAMBLES IN ESSEX. 
ADAMS DRAKE. . 
With Fifteen lllustrations. 
THE ITALIAN POETS. 


By SAMUEL 


By EUGENE Law- 
ENCE. 
With Fourteen lMlustrations. 
THE SILENT TRYST. 


A PorEM. By MAR 
GARET J. PRESTON. 
THE STORY OF JEAN MALCOMB. By Su 
SAN A. WEISS. 
With Two lilustrations. 
FOUR POEMS BY MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Translated by E. HOWLAND. 
OLD FLEMISH MASTERS.—ILI. PETER 
PAUL RUBENS. 
With Five Illustrations. 
THE ITALIAN POET IN EXILE. A Porm. 


By Dr. Coan. 


ALONG THE HAVEL. By ARTHUR VENNER. 
With Nine Illustrations. 


SONG BIRDS OF THE WEST. 
RIDGEWAY. 
With Nimeteen Illustrations. 


EASTER MORNING. 


By ROBERT 


A POEM. By FRANCES 


4. MACY. 
With an Illustration. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. A Nove .. 
XIT-XV. By WitctAM BLACK: 
With Two IMlustrations; 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. A ®bvEL. 
BooK SECOND. Chapters IL.-V. By 
THOMAS HARDY. 

With Two Illustrations. 


MY NEPHEW’S CROTCHETS. 
By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
FREE MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT. By 
WILLIAM BLAIKIE. 
WHY JACK WENT TO EUROPE. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Chapters 


A STORY. 


A Srory. 


THE Po ga CIVIL SERVICE. By Hen. 


MORSE. 


MAY-FLOWER. A Poem. By HENRIETTA 
HARDY. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the MAGAZINE, each volume 
containing the Numbers for Six Months, wil! be 
furnished for $3 per volumein Cloth, or $5.25 in 
Half Calf, sent by mail, postage paid. A complete 
Analytical Index of the first fifty volumes, from 
June, 1850, to May, 1875, inclusive, is now ready. 
Price, Cloth, $3; Half Calf, $5.25. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, = ” . 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, oi * . 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year,....10.00 
Any TWO, one year ........ . 7.00 
SIX subscriptions, one year.... ...... . 20.00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin i tet etal N. ¥. 


THE BIBLE for LEARNERS. 
From the Dutch of Drs. 
Qort and Hookyaas. By 
Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed. 


This volume—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges- 
* Megins with a rapid sketch of the history of 
Israel as a people, following with the narra- 
tives of the Creation, Paradise Lost, and the 
Flood. The story of Joseph is related at 
length, and the account of Moses and the 
| Children of Israel in Egypt occupies a large 
| space. The volume ends with the early his- 
| tory of David and the death of Saul. The re 
| lating of the stories and the review accom- 
j ed ing them is really fascinating. It will let 

in a flood of light upon the subject to many 

minds, and the reverent and candid spirit that 

pervades the work will relieve it from what 
(many will doubtless conceive to be its too 

great freedom in the attempt to combat ac- 
| cepted ideas. It cannot fail, as it seems to 115, 

to attract general attention, and to many 
minds it will appear almost like a new rev ela 
tion.”—[Saturday Gazette. 


One handsome volume, with maps. 





$2.00. 





Sold by all booksellers. 
the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 


Mailed, postpaid, by 
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DRY GOODS. 
FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


MILLINERY GOODS tor the MILLIONS. 











FINE STRAW GOODS. 


STRAW GOUDS FOR THE MILLIONS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND and ALLEN STS., N.Y, 
THIS WEEK, EVERY DAY 


NEW DESIGNS 


TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND 
ROUND HATS, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND OUR OWN MANU- 

FACTURE. 

NO ASSORTMENT 

TO COMPARE WITH IT ANYWHERE 

EITHER IN 


QUALITY, 
OR EXTENT. 


MOURNINC BONNETS. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
tt?” ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL 
ATTENTION. 


STRAW COODS. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES FOR EARLY SPRING 
WEAR. 


ELEGANCE, 





FINEST “RENCH CHIP PROMENADE HATS 
NEW STYI.ES IN FINE LEGHORN 
EXTRA FINISH _LN aoe MILANS, FULL 


I YLE. 
IMITATION CHIPS, LATEST TINTS AND 
COLORS, EVERY NEW SHAPE 
ALSO EVERY OTHER. 


EVERY SHAPE IN ALL DESIRABLE 
BRAID 


gp” THE LARGEST COLLECTION TO SELECT 
FROM LN fHIs CITY BEYOND DOUB 
PRICES FOR QUALITY, 
(AS FOR NEARLY 90 YEARS PAST.) LOWEST 
THE TRAD 
MISSES’, CHILDREN’S, INFANTS’ 
YOUTHS’, AND BOYS’ 


HATS AND CAPS, 
IN FELT AND STRAW. SHADE, SCHOOL, AND 
pPRICRS RANGING FROM ise. 20c., 25¢., 50c., ‘TO 
LADIBS WALKING HATS. TRIMMED, FROM 
ENGLISH WALKING HATS. FROM 3c. UP. 


RIBBONS, 


IMPORTED foe _RIBBO 

SATIN AND GR GRAIN RiBBONS, IN ALL 
WIDTHS AND SHADES 

TWO TONED SATIN RIBBONS. 

GRtS GRAIN RIBBONS, ALL 
fic., 8e., 10e., 13¢., PER YARD. 

LARGE STOUK. RECENT PURCHASE CLEAR- 

ING OUT. 


SILK PARASOLS 


AND 


SUN UMBRELLAS. 


LATEST STYLES IN HANDLES. 


CHILDREN’S PARASOLS, 8ic. up. 

LADIES’ PARASOLS. S5c.. G5c., 7c., R5c.. $1, up. 
TWLILLED SUN SHADES, 65c &5e., Se. FL up. 
SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF FINER GRADES 


SILK, 2c.. 3c., 4c. 





ALTERATIONS AND EXTENSION OF 
PREMISES COMPLETED. 





Catalogue and Price List, 
Containing over 500 Illustra- 
tions, sent by mail free on ap- 
plication. 

Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-mave Dress Shirts, best 
qualiey . only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 
ot free. 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
6 for $9. delivered free. No obiigation to take any 
shirts ordered iL TRA tet sutisfactory. 
KEEP’S COL ‘D CUFFS, 
Four-ply Linen Coilars, hon pest, $1. 54 per dozen. 
Four-ply Linen Sate est at sal pair. 
EEP’S UNDERWE 
Red Flannel prAsen- and Titec, best 
quality, $1.50 each. 

White Flapnel Undervests, best quality, $1.50 
each. 

Canton Flannel paar ere and ete: extra heavy, 
T5e. each. KEEP'’S UMBR 

Best Gingham, Coan protected ribs $1 each. 

Best silk, paragon frames, $3 e 

Circulars and samples panes Fn on application. 

Shirte ¢ onl awuwac fre 

KE ACTURING OUT APY: 
cy YND iene ERCER 8r., RK. 

We refer by permission to the Hd Ms of this 
paper. 


BARLOW'S INDICO BLUE. 
Bove ae Ww a Aen Pence most liberal meas- 
3 North pece Second Street, PE Piilacelphia, 














MILLINERY! 
LORD 


TAY LOR,|.-” 


Grand, Chrystie and Forsyth Sts. 


EASTER WEEK. 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


FOR 


Ladies, Misses, and Children. 





Extensive Assortment 
Novelties Especially Prepared. 
NOT 


BEFORE EXHIBITED. 
|STYLES TO SUIT ALL. 


PRICES IN 


Popular Trimmed Department. 


$1.50, $1,75, $2. $2.25, up to $5. 


MILLINERY PARLORS, 


$5, $5.50, $6, $46.50, $7, up to $50. 


STRAW GOODS. 


EXTRAORDINARY VARIETY 
IN 
FRENCH CHIP, LEGHORN, MILAN, &c. 
TRIMMED SAILOR AND SCHOOL HATa, 


35c., 40c., 50c., 56c., 63e. 
UNTRIMMED SAILOR, SCHOOL and SHADE 








HATS, 2Ue., 25e,, 30c., 35c.. 40 
LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S DRESS 
HATS, 8c., 25c., 35¢., 45¢., 56c., up to $5" 


BOYS’ COLLEGE CAPS, 2c. 
BOYS’ FELT HATS, 45c. 
YOUTHS’ FINE FELT HATS, ®c. 
A LARGE LINE OF BOY®8’ AND YOUTHS’ FUR 
FELT, WOOL, FELT, CLOTH and STRAW HATS 
CHILDREN’s CLOTH AND CAS8IMERE CAPS 
TO MATCH SUITs, 


THE 


Flower, Feather & Ribbon Dept. 


REPRESENTS ALL THE CHOICB NOVELTIES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SILKS, SATINS, LACES, TIES, ORNAMENTS, &c 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


255, 257, 259, and 261 GRAND ST., cor- 
ner CHRYSTIE, and 83 and 85 
FORSYTH ST. N. ¥. 


CURRIE & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


IN THE STOCK OF THE LATE 
E. O'Neill, 315 Sixth Ave. 


IF YOU WANT 
DRESS DOODS, PLAIN or FANCY, 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 
or CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
YOU CAN GET THEM THERE AT 


ABOUT HALF PRICE. 
THE OLD STOCK 


MUST BE SOLD TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
OUR NEW SPRING GOouDs., 


*, AN EXAMINATION ¥ WILL PROVE yo 
WE MEAN EXACTLY WHAT WE SAY, 


315 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 





1878. 1840. 


JONES. 


NOVELTIES. 





— Zz a 
Dress Goode, Z Z_Boy@’ Suits. 


Sacques, | Z : Z_ Millinery. 
Gloves, Z Z Fancy Geods. 
=z" z Hostery. 
Suite, * Zz zimcee 


| JONES * 
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| EIGHTH AVE. 
| 
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- EIGHTH AVE. | 
AND | 


eee Street. Nineteenth eh 








a | Me 


shoes. . 


Ribbons, Z Zz 
— Zz Zz 


Underwear Z 


Zz # Fae, 
"Cloths, 
_& Domestics, 


Upholstery. s. ? x Carpets, 


Furniture, 25 ‘House: Furnishing 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Cr Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


t® Spring Goods now opening. Great variety 
and bargains throughout the house. All orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samplesand Catalogues 


sent free. 
JONES 


gga 


WE ARE NOW SHOWING THE MOST ELE- 
GANT NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
ROUND HATS 


EVER DISPLAYED IN THIS MARKET—THE 
MOST DELIGHTFUL AND CHARMING EF- 
FECTS RESULTING FROM HARMONIOUS 
COMBINATIONS OF SHADES AND COLORS: 
IN THE VERY RAREST AND RICHEST 
GRADES OF MILLINERY GOODS, 8UCH AS 
CAN ONLY BE FOUND WITH THE VERY 
FIRST AND BEST OF THE PARIS MODISTES, 
AND ARE TRULY DESERVING OF BEING 
CLASSED A8 

RARE ARTISTICAL PRODUCTIONS. 


STRAW GOODS. 


WE ARE ALSO SHOWING AN [MMENSE AND 
VARIED ASSORTMENT OF 
UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
CONTAINING EVERY NOVELTY SHOWN FOR 
THE PRESENT SEASON IN CHIP, MILAN, 
LEGHORN, PEDAL, RUSTIC, AND OTHER 

FANCY BRAIDS, 
AT POPU LAR PRICES. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


OUR STOCK OF FRENCH FLOWERS IS, BR- 
YOND ALL COMPARISON, THE LARGEST AND. 
MOST COMPLETE IN THIS CITY, AND CON- 
TAINS EVERYTHING WORTHY OF NOTICE 
THATIS PRODUCED BY THE BEST PARISIAN 
MANOFACTURERS. THE RAREST AND MOST 
BEAUTIFUL PRODUCTIONS IN SPKAYS, 
WREATHS. CLUSTERS, AND MON'PURES, 
ROSES AND BUDS, CARNATIONS, PINKS, 
PANSIES, POPPIES, HELIOTROPES, WHEBATS, 
FRUITS, GRASSEsS, &c., &c. 


RIBBONS. 


ALL THE SHADES AND COMBINATIONS OUT 
IN TWO-TONED SATIN RIBBONS, 
SATIN AND GROS GRAIN REVERSIBLE RIB- 

BONS. 
SATIN ANDGROS GRAIN WATERED RIBBONS 
SHADED AND WATERED RIBBONS, 

AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SILKS. 


BLACK AND COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
BLACK AND COLORED SATINS, 
RLACK AND COLORED MILLINERY SILKS, 
BLACK AND COLORED SICILLIAN GAUZES, 
BLACK ANDCOLORED ANDALUSIAN GAUZES 
COURTAULD’S BEST ENGLISH CRAPKS, 
ALL AT POPULAR PRICEs. 
LADIES WILL SAVE TIME AND MON- 
EY AND GET THE CORRECT THING BY 
PATRONIZING OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
POLITE ATTENTION AND NO URGING 


« Ub, 





inh 


UNION-SQU ARE. 


Maer LANTERNS A AND STEREOP- 





«.& HB. T. ANTHONY & Cv., a Brondway. N.Y. 
spooese 3 Bewopulitan. Stereoscopes and Views 
hromose and Frames. Albums. 
Photographs 0 Colebritien. ea tag hi 
. Convex Glass, c Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & rg Philadelphia’ 





Mixed Cards with name, l0cts. A pute’ 
40 Outfit, 100. L. JONES & OG., Nassau, N.Y. 


2S Meena Pk heeee. Meee. hv 





PARIS NOVELTIE 


DRAPERY and 
Furniture Materials, 


TAPESTRIES, SILKS, 
DRAP D'OR, HINDOO CLOTH, 
DRAP D’ORIENT, CRETONNES, SERGES, 


LACE CURTAINS 


LACE BED SPREADS AND SHAMS, 
GILT AND BLACK WALNUT CORNICES, POLE 
AND RINGS, &c., & 


AL8O, 


CARPETS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

THE LATEST SPRING STYLES, 
ORIENTAL CARPETS AND KUGS, 
THE FINE&T STOCK IN THE CITY. 
English and American Oil-Cloths, 
AND LINOLEUMS, 

FRESH CANTON MATTINGS IN EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS, 

STAIR RODS, DRUGGETS, MATS, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, cor. (9th Street. 


French and English 
WOOLENS, 


PLAIN, MIXED AND FANCY STYLES, 


LADIES’, SUITABLE FOR 
GENTLEMEN'S, 
and CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


SPRING OV ERCOATINGSand ULSTER CLOTHS 
AMAZON CLOTHS for Suitings. 
HIGH COLORS IN LADIES’ CLOTH 
for Appliqué Work and Embroidery. 
All colors in STRIPED VESTINGS, 
LINEN DUCKS, 
DRILLS, TTALIANS, 
SERGES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 








PLAIN and FANCY 








BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


AT RETAIL. 


A large stock of Body Brussels Carpets, new ae- 
signs, at the low price of $1.50 per yard. Also the 
— of last year’s patterns from $1.25 to $1.35 per 
yard 


SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Just received an invoice of Smyrna Carpets 
Rugs,and Mats. A fine assortment of patterns and 
sizes, which are to be sold at low prices. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


No. 273 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard Street. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES LOWER than EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY TO 
SELECT FROM. 


All the newest and latest styles of 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS AND 
VELVETS. 

Just opened—A large invoice of TURKISH and 
PERSIAN CARPETS, RUGS and MATS, all sizes. 
Smyrna Reversible Carpets, yard wide......... $1 26 











Body Brussels, from. .....-....6--seceeeee ru 
Tapestry Brussels, from. 7 
Ingrains, a!! wool, from. oe 
Ingrains, cotton warp, fr« % 


GREAT BAKGAINS IN LACE CURTAINS, 
WINDOW SHADES and UPHOL- 
STERY GOODS of al! kinds. 
MATTINGS—White, Ked Check and Fancy Pat- 
terns Very Low. 

Parties about to furnish should by no means fai! 
to examine the immense stock now displayed in 


our 
NEW AND SPACIOUS WAKEROOMS, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 





(TWO POOR AROVE FORMER LOCATION 
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Wiomouth Dulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


TxHov hast found us, and not we thee, thou all-searching 
God. Thine eye carries light. There is no rolling season to 
thee: nor to thee is there day or night. There is in the land 
where thou dwellest no need of the sun, nor of the moon, nor 
of the stars. There is no night there. [bou art the light of 
the heavenly realm, and thou art the life, and the reason of 
life, throughout that realm. Though thou art hiding thyself 
by excess of light, and though we discern thee dimly, and at 
times our whole sight is covered with a cloud, yet we rejoice 
to believe that thou art, and that thou art the Rewarder of 
those that diligently seek thee. We rejoice to believe that 
our cries which bring no answer are not unheeded; and that 
though nothing seizes our hands when we stretch them out 
to thee in our extremity. they take hold upon thy heart’s 
compassion. Thou dwellest so far from our mortal shore, in 
nature, we think that thou art afar off as we measure dis- 
tance; and yet thou art near at hand. An infant's sigh thou 
hearest. The smallest cry of expiring weakness is louder in 
thine ear than the thunder is inours. The things which are 
most dark bave no darkness to thee. The things that are 
most remote are within thine easy touch. The things that 
are most difficult are not hard tothee. With thee all things 
are possible. We rejoice that thou art such an one. We re- 
joice that thou art so great beyond anything we know, and 
that thou art incomprehensible. We build up in ourselves 
some thought of thee by taking that which is the best among 
the best: and we draw great comfort from the conceptions 
which we have of thee. At times we are abashed, and at 
times we regard with fear and trembling the imagery of our 
own imagination concerning thee: but we cannot dispute, 
nor do we desire to doubt, the testimony of the witness that 
is in ourselves, nor of the supremest moments when we are 
furthest from the flesh, and when in the conception of the 
spirit thou art most certainly ours. Weare nearest to thee 
when we are best, when we are highest, when we are purest, 
when we are most purged and cleansed from that which is of 
the earth, earthy. And we rejoice that it hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive what thou art who art so 
rich and so transcendent. Though we help ourselves, blessed 
be thy pame, by all the images which we gather from this 
world, yet the reality will so transcend these that it will be 
like the breaking in of the sun with its glory upon the tapers 
which we light in our darkness. When we see thee as thou 
art the earth will have gone, and our memory will stagger, 
and the poverty of our world-thoughts will fill us as with the 
shame of rags. When thou standest apparent in the grandeur 
of thy whole being and we know somewhat of thy circumfer- 
ence; when we are translated into the spirit life, and our 
souls draw near to thee, and we behold thee as thou art, how 
poor will seem our doubts! How dismal will appear to us 
that infirmity which we now call reason! All things shall 
bave passed away—prophecy, and knowledge, and teaching, 
and things taught ; but there shall abide hope and love. The 
new life of the disposition, the lordliness of the heart tower- 
ing above time—death shall not touch it, nor shall darkness 
belt it. It shall stand before God, recognizing him and re- 
joicing in him. 

And now, we pray thee. instead of striving more and more 
for doctrines and for registered thoughts, may we strive more 
and more for the likeness of God in ourselves. Blessed are 
the pure in heart; they shall see God. May we seek that 
purity in love, in gentleness, in meekness, in humility, in 
self-denial, in all honor and generosity and truth; and in all 
nobility of soul may we seek to be like thee in disposition. 
Death shall have no dominion over the heart. Though we 
wander and stagger bither and thither in our thought and in 
our feelings, grant, we pray thee, tnat the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ may be in us,and that we may bein him. Grant 
that we may have the hope and the love by which we sball 
meet darkness, and trouble, and burdens, and captivity, and 
overthrow, and death itself. and by which, dying, we may 
slay death forever. 

Grant, we pray thee, to every one in thy presence, the 
manifestation of this truth to-day. Bring thyself very near 
to every heart; and bring every heart very near to thee., Re- 
member how helpless we are. Remember that we are sinful; 
and that if we rise above this terrene thou must lift us. Oh 
Lord, be as wings to every one of us, and bear us above these 
sublunary scenes, that this may be to us a day of soul-rest, 
heavenly rest. 

Wilt thou lift the light of thy countenance upon any who 
specially need thy presence. Are there not some the bitrer- 
ness of whose cup is more than they can bear? Remember 
thine own anguish when thy cup was so bitter. Yet, as thou 
didst in resignation drink it, so teach them that they can bear 
it—if not in themselves, yet in Him who loved them. If there 
are those whose burdens, growing more irksome and heavier 
day by day, will not give them rest, may they hear thee say- 
ing, in the silence of their thought, Come unto me; I will 
give you rest. If there are those who are wandering in doubt 
and fear and unbelief, thou canst call them, as thou didst 
Mary of old, by their name; and while they stand before thee 
not knowing who thou art, thou canst strike through them 
the joyful conviction that thou art their Saviour. We be- 
seech thee thatif there are any who sitin great sorrow of 
the past, that thou wilt turn their eyes from looking outward 
and backward, that they nay look forward and behold that 
which is above. All our life moves away from things done 
toward other, higber and nobler things to be done; and we 
pray that thou wilt rebuke thy servants, in great love, that 
dwell in sorrow, and that extract bitterness from things gone 
by. If thou didst wear the piercing thorns for thy crown, 
and didst not feel disnonored, and didst go not wearied nor 
overborne by suffering, how much more shall we that are but 
disciples and followers bear the slight woundings of any 
thorns that pierce us. Rebuke us by thine example, and 
make us strong in weakness, and steadfast in weariness, and 
light in darkness, and joyful in sorrow, that we may come 
with thy servant of old to rejoice in infirmities because thy 
grace abounds in us. 

We pray that thou wilt accept our thanks for those who 
are gone; for all that are at rest; fer all that are at home, and 
feel no more of winter wind, that are no more seorched by 
tbe summer's sun, and upon whom hath been lifted the 
sanctifying light of the heavesly sphere. Heaven_is full of 


our companions. Unforgetting they think of us to-day, and 
would call out of the crowd to us with voices strangely sweet 
if we could hear them, Come, come. The voice of the 
Spirit and the voice of the Bride say to every one, Come. 
May all of us, weary and heavy laden, listen, and press for- 
ward to enter into that rest which remaineth for the people 
of God. 

O Lord, bless us, not according to our desert, but according 
to the multitude of thy tender mercies and of thy loving 
kindnesses. And to thy name shall be the praise. Father, 
Son and Spirit. Amen. 


OUR HIGH PRIEST.* 

“Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh 

and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same; 
that through death he might destroy him that hath power of 
death, that is, the devil; and deliver them that through fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. For 
verily he took on him the nature of angels; but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham. Wherefore in all things it be- 
hooved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. For 
in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted.’’—HEs. ii., 14-18. 
r¥ HIS book of Hebrews is wonderfully interesting to 
& us; and yet it is subject in us toa double trans- 
lation. To the Jews it must have been, perhaps, the 
most lordly of all the letters that were written. It is 
the most purely Jewish in its interior, in its standpoint 
and in its materials. It was treated with the genuine 
oriental fervor of feeling. Nor do I suppose that any 
one can accept it in modern times as the Israelites did, 
who were familiar with the history of the people and 
with ali their ordinances and ceremonies, and who were 
touched with a true spirit of insight into the meaning of 
them. The object of the book was to interpret the 
whole interior of the Jewish law and of the temple ser- 
vices, so as to establish a parallelism with Jesus Christ, 
and make him seem to us the end and aim of the law, 
all the way through, for the purpose of establishing 
righteousness, or right conduct and character. 

The strong point in the whole Hebrew economy was 
the high priest. His whole office and function was 
mercy, compassion. He wus not a prophet; for the 
prophets were for the most part raised up to be reform- 
ing statesmen, and were therefore filled with criticism, 
objurgation, condemnation; and their sentences swept 
like storms through the sky. He was not meant to bea 
judge, uncompromising and holding closely to the letter 
and spirit of the law, and being obliged to measure out 
pain and penalty. He was not executionary. He was 
not in any sense a king, as representing government and 
its necessities on the one and on the other side. 

The office of the high priest was to mediate between 
sinful man and God. He stood between weakness, or 
sinfulness, or want, and the remedy; and mercy was 
the appointed channel through which to the imagina- 
tion and the affection of the people God’s grace flowed 
down to them; so that all their associations with him 
were those of lenity, of compassion, of mercy. He was 
the one great benefactor. You cannot conceive of one 
thought that would jar or shadow itself when the de- 
vout Hebrew thought of the high priest in the early 
days of the Jewish economy, when the high priest’s 
office was not political and corrupted. It is a remark- 
able office, and it stands remarkable among all the 
various offices that mankind have invented and used. 
It represented in the highest place of the Jewish thought 
and learning absolute mercy, and nothing else. The 
high priest was not a teacher, he was not a vindicator, 
he was not a judge; nor had he any civil office that en- 
abled him to pour condemnation and inflict pain upon 
men. He had nothing to do with these things. His 
function was to secure mercy to men who were under 
condemnation. He wus an emancipator. He was, in 
the Jewish system, a central point out of which came 
light, and never scowls nor darkness. 

No other name, therefore, whether of king or of 
prophet, would be likely to strike the Israelite with such 
a feeling of religiousness, with such an elevating in- 
fluence, or with such welcomeness, as that of High 
Priest; and that is the reason why it was planted on the 
Saviour. It was a heart reason. There was one point 
where the heart of the Israelite could feel as though if 
there was auy representation of Jesus Christ he should 
be likened to a high priest. If there was one point 
where the prejudice of the Israelites would be likely 
to give way, and where they would accept Christ, 
it was that point. And as the skillful engineer seeks a 
place where he can gain a lodgment in the surrouaded 
fort, so the writer of this Epistle (whoever he was: we 
know not) put the whole stress of his argument on that 
point of acceptableness to the whole Jewish people— 
namely, the point of the high priest. 

How different was this mode of presenting the func- 
tion of Christ Jesus from that which came up in after 
times! The view of an executive God; the view of a 
law-giving and law-executing God, that repels mea by 
fear and dread more than it draws them by love and 
trust; the view of an abstract God, epitomized ia 
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philosophy—how few there are that can accept such 
views! It was a historical person, a personal person, a 
vational person, that the Jews were prepared to accept; 
and when Jesus Christ was presented to them as really 
their Redeemer, their Saviour, and their worshipful 
head, under the figure of the high priest, it brought 
around about him all those romantic, enthusiastic and 
national feelings for which they were so famous, and 
for which they are still so famous. 

So the presentation of Christ then was utterly differ- 
ent from that which we derived afterwards from the 
Greeks, and which was an intellectual presentation. It 
was factual, historic: ], romantic, persopal, and easy for 
men to compreheud. 

The whole function of the Saviour was founded upon 
the ignorance, the sinfulness and the helplessuess of 
men; and no revelation was needed to make these 
known. Whea a person has broken his leg he does not 
need to have a doctor reveal that fact to him. A man 
who is blind does not need to have an oculist tell him, 
‘* ¥ou cannot see.” He knew that before he went to 
the oculist. When a man is sick, and is filled witu 
pierci g aches, what good does it do for the doctor to 
take a medical book, and consult it, and say, ‘* You 
have the iocipient stages of a fever, which are indi- 
cated by shooting pains through the spine, and a sense 
of weariness in the loins, and a flushed countenance.” 
By the time the doctor has gone as far as that, the pa- 
tient would say, ‘“‘I don’t thank you to tell me those 
things. I knew them three days ago. I sent for you 
because I koew them, that you might do something to 
remedy them.” 

There is no need of any didactic teaching of the sin- 
fulness, the ignorance and the helplessness of men. 
The race know that these things inhere in their very 
constitution. There is a universal consciousness of them 
in every man—a consciousness which no one will dispute, 
unless you argue with him respecting it. Oftentimes if 
you undertake to prove athing to a man he will oppose 
it; whereas if you take it for granted he will accept it; 
and if you assume it to be a fact that men are sinful, 
ignorant, helpless, they accede to it. They know it. 
They are conscious of it. There is not a man who is 
not satisfied that he sins with every part of his being; 
that there is a concatenation of sinfulnesses running 
through his whole life. There is not a man who, when 
he undertakes to do anything in the direction of purity, 
is not conscious of his helplessness. There is not a man 
who, when he undertakes to live a higher life, is not 
conscious that he is weighed down by worldly influ- 
ences, and whelmed by bodily conditions. There is not 
a mau who, when he strives to be true and noble in his 
better nature, is not conscious that everything goes 
against him. In general, when men attempt to reform 
their lives, they are made cvnscious, not only that they 
are sinful and ignorant, but that they are very helpless. 
And it was on this cousciousness that high priestship 
was founded. 

Sin, then, is a matter of universal consciousness; and 
the only question 1s, is there any relief, any succor, any 
remedy for mankind who are subject to it? By way of 
preface, I may say first, that the human race has come 
to its ideal of God through growth. That word will 
not scare anybody, while some might be frightened by 
the doctrine of evolution. There is manifest in the 
Bible itself a growth in the delineation of the divine 
character as between the earlier periods and the later. 
Yea, evea in the New Testament period there has been 
such a growtb. 

The power of revealing truth must be limited to the 
capacity of the recipient—a very simple declaration, 
but one of world-wide importance. You cannot, except 
by a miracle, reveal the teachings of the Ten Command- 
ments to kine. God might reveal to a fox the law of 
honesty; but then, after it had been revealed to him he 
would not be a fox. It would be necessary that there 
should be an intelligence in him by which he could 
comprehend moral truth before it could be revealed to 
him; and when that intelligence was in him he would 
cease to be what he had been before. And as it is with 
the lower animals so it 1s with human beings in their 
undeveloped conditions. You cannot reveal to the 
under-class those tbings which are distinctively peculiar 
to the higher range of men. Patriotism—what is that 
to the wild boar of the deserty What is generosity 
to the lion? Could you make them understand these 
things? Omnipotence cannot do it except by confound- 
ing terms. And that which we understand readily when 
it is applied in a coarse way as between the lower 
animals and ourselves is actually true in regard to the 
human race. 

In the earlier period men came in conflict, first with 
the natural law of the globe; aod fate and force were 
the more usual interpretations of that great law. Wuen 
men developed near the animal line, the qualities of 
nature transceudenily filled the heavens to their concep- 
tion. The earlier thought of God as something separ- 
able from nature was that he was a Being that thundered 
and smote; that he was a Being possessed of great 
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ability and force. Such were the elements that were 
earliest appreciable to the human race in their concep- 
tion of the divine Being. 

But as men grew civilized, and enlarged their experi- 
ence, their capacities and their civic life, there grew up 
in them what I might almost call the physical qualities 
of the divine Being—namely, the moral elements. The 
warrior, more nearly than the brute giant, began to take 
on qualities which attracted admiration. Out of the 
warrior grew the king ; and he represented the sense of 
public justice and of restraint for the benefit of his 
kingdom. Then came in the notion of the judge. 
Joined closely, also, with the idea of the executive, was 
the idea of the executioner to carry out his edicts. And 
all these elements were tinged somewhat with the con- 
ception of a king. 

It was not until we came down to as late a time as the 
earlier periods of the Old Testameat bistory that the 
disclosures of the divine nature began to be more ample. 
There was a state of receptivity, at last, in the human 
race by which you could bring to the conception of 
men, though very imperfectly, a larger notion of God. 
Then came the revelation of God as a universal Father. 
This revelation did not exclude the other views which 
had been formed of God, but played among them. And 
so throughout the Old Testament you shall find that 
while the conceptions of God as a warrior, as a mighty 
legislator in nature, as a thunderer, and as having wrath 
that burned to the lowest hell (a figure that was evidently 
borrowed from the flash of lightning, that went down 
into the lowest vales, making whatever it struck smoke, 
and causing heaven and earth to shake), are preserved, 
with these conceptions came mingling conceptions of 
God's paternity. To the mind of the Jews he was a 
national God. He was the God of their fathers. Litt'e 
by little, views found their way iuto the Old Testament 
that were milder. Richer moral aspects began to cluster 
about these sterner ideas of the majesty of Government 
in the beaven and upon the earth. 

But when we come to the latest disclosure, even the 
fatherhood of God stood aside, as it were, that it might 
be represented to men by an intermedia e conception. 
Christ came to give to the word Father its true and full 
meaning. When the race is considered ia its relation to 
perfection of conduct or of character there will always 
come in the idea of one that is dealing with those who 
are undone. That is to say, men come at last to a posi- 
tion ia which they recognize the |>»wness of the whole 
family of man, and comet thiok of the divine nature 
as standing over against uciversal human nature. They 
come to think of absolute authority, absolu’e purity, 
and absolute perfection standing over against a race that 
trom the first has been weak, infirm and low, without 
aoy merit of their own, as the ground of aright to claim 
anything. And then it was necessary that there should 
come in some other view of the divine nature ; and the 
Jew foreshadowed it by the high priest, whose whole 
oftice was to represent God’s mercy. And in the New 
Testament the Lord Jesus Christ superseded the high 
priest, and presented himself as the Son of God who 
came into the world to show men what God was by 
bearing the divine disposition and the divine conduct in 
the likeness of men down into the ways of human life, 
and acting among men just as God felt toward them. 

Christ took on the human body, a d be took it oa 
with all its relations to matter. A free spirit he was. 
What that is none can tell. But we may bave glimpses 
and hints of how he became bound up in material law. 
He went into bondage, becoming, as it is said, like his 
brethren. When he came into the world to represent 
God he did not come flying as an angel. That was tov 
high. He did not come into the world portraying the 
very highest reach that human nature had attained to, 
Even that was too high. He came into the world to 
represent the divine humility, the divine helpfuluess, 
the divine sympathy with infirmity and sin. Such was 
his mission. He associated with men who represented 
the race experience. He did not pick his companions— 
or rather, he did: he took the worst. It was not to the 
wise, or the good, or the high, or the noble that he 
came. If he had come to them, those that were inferior 
to them would have said of them as they always say of 
the wise and good and high and noble—namely, “It is 
very well for them up there, but it is a different thing 
for us down here, who are poor and ignorant: it does 
not touch us.” He submitted to an ignoble birth. He 
came into human life as a babe. Let others, if they 
will, find difficulty in the conception of the compression 
of the divine nature within the limits of the buman 
braiu. No man ever supposed that the whole of the 
divine nature was ever encompassed by matter; no man 
ever supposed that the whole of the divine nature was 
other than eclipsed in this world; and to say that God 
rested in a babe’s unripe brain is blasphemous. I say 
no such thing. He descended to come into life as meu 
come, and to know by positive experience the great 
landmarks of human experience. He came into child- 


hood, and grew gradually, with periods of conscious- 
ness Hashing upon bim of his auterior state and great- 
He came to be a 


ness, and yet with only periods of it, 








vagabond child, born from poor parents, in a stable, 
hunted, flying to Egypt, returning stealthily, and wan- 
dering up and down the land like a beggar’s brat that is 
pur3ued by constables and sheriffs through the streets 


suspected of crime. There is no gipsy’s child hiding 
behind the bush; there is no thief’s child running from 
pillar to post, and hither and thither, that has not a cor- 
responding experience in the life of him who is the 
Saviour of the world. He was subject to his parents, 
to their rebuke, to their limitations, and to their occupa- 
tion. He became a working man, since ninety-nine 
men in every hundred must earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow; and he knew what fatigue was, 
what hardness of labor was, what scanty remuneration 
was; and he laid up nothing; and when he entered 
upon public life he had not where to Jay his head; and 
he was as dependent as a beggar upon the women who 
companied with him, and others who contributed to his 
support, for the necessities of bis daily life. He came 
into life at the very lowest point; aud be understood 
from the standpoint of compassion every conceivable 
human experience. When he stood in Jerusalem, or in 
Galilee (and Galilee was a cosmopolitan province where 
the Greek and Roman armies had left something of 
their corruption, where almost all the nations of the 
earth had their representatives, and where there was a 
specimen of almost everything on the globe) he stood in 
the midst of a great unwashed throng of half-brutalized 
men; and his relation to them was that of compassion. 
We are not to suppose that he performed every act 
which they did; for that would have been to commit 
sin and crime. We are not to suppose that he had per- 
sonal experiences which came through all the relations 
which belonged to them. He was neither husband nor 
father; he was neither magistrate nor officer; he was 
neither king nor tax-gatherer: the special difficulties 
which grew out of special circumstances were more or 
less utknowo to him; but in a larger sense, which in- 
cludes all these things, every faculty which is tempted 
in buman nature was tempted in him. Every feeling 
that makes it hard for men to live right was tempted in 
him, Every discipline that can be laid upon men was 
laid upon him. There was not a thought or a feeling, 
nor an ipflectioa of thought or feeling, possible to hu- 
man nature, that our Saviour did not have a knowledge 
of it, so that he is able to succor those who are tempted 
in those respects. There is not a single passion, a single 
inc'ination, a single hunger, a single fear, a single bit- 
teroess, a single experience of the human mind, in 
which he has not been schooled. Not that he needed 
to know it, but that we needed to know that he knew 
it. He was made perfect, it is said, through suffering, 
that be might be the Captain of our salvation, agd our 
Deliverer. He so gave himself to human nature that it 
might be said that from the crown to the lowest dun- 
geon, from the rich man’s mansion to the ditch of the 
beggar, from the throne to the gibbet, from the very 
bottom to the very top, there is not a faculty, nor an 
inflection of a faculty, with whose workings he was not 
familiar. - 

In order to be a good artist I do not need to play 
every tune: I simply need to know each string, and 
what its possible combinations are, and how to make 
them; and although our Saviour did not go through all 
the various phases of experience which men go through, 
his education in the knowledge of humapity was 
perfect. 

Now, this very conception is itself divine. The 
thought of a God in heaven above, and staying there, 
way answer for our dramatic idea of Jehovah; but 
when we stand at the mother-point, and the question is, 
How shall weakness be brought into strength, ignorance 
into knowledge, impurity and basness into purity and 
nobleness, the very idea of the divine Being incarna- 
ting himself and making himself acquainted with every 
copceivable form of human experie: ce for the sake of 
saying to men, ‘“‘ You are never tempted with any 
temptation that I have not been tempted with, and I 
understand all your experiences, and I am a merciful 
high priest to all that need mercy, and I stand for 
knowledge to the ignorant, for strength to the weak, for 
hope to the despondent, for health to the sick, for food 
to the hungry, and for cleansing to the filthy; I stand 
over against the universal consciousness of infirmity 
and sin; and I profess to have in myself the power by 
which a man can triumph over human sufferirg—then 
this conception is divine to anyone who reckous di- 
vivity, not as you would reckon pounds by the steel- 
yards, or as you would mechanically reckon the qual- 
ities of material substances, but as you would reckon 
higher elements from a loftier standpoint. Divinity 
stands not in the red right-hand of power; it is nut om- 
pipoltence and omniscience: it is goodness; and good- 
Less centers in love. 

So tpen, we are to find the divine nature manifested 
in g oduess, which is the very highest conception of di- 
viaity. I do not want any man to explain to me how 
Christ is equal to the Father: all I want is to know that 
his character is a disclosure of the {character of God. 
He understood, from the standpoint of compassion, 





every conceivable human experience. He had himself 
gone sufficiently into all the ways of human life, under 
discipline, to put him into sympathetic relation with 
universal human nature. I do not mean by that that he 
went through every form of experience which men go 
through. But I mean that he knew it sympathetically, 
just as a mother knows what her child must go through. 
Many and many a woman, when her daughter goes 
from under her roof into life, under the best auspices, 
catches her breath, and says, ‘‘ Ob what sorrows, and 
trials, and sicknesses she must endure.” She cannot 
help crying, though she rejoices in hope, when she 
looks forward to the sufferings which she knows await 
her child. She bas felt the things which that child 
must go through, and sympathizes with her in view of 
them. And Christ was brought into sympathetic rela- 
tions to the human soul in the same way. The Saviour 
himself comes into such contact with every conceivable 
human experience that no man’s beart throbs, no man’s 
imagination glows, and no man’s will sets itself up, 
tbat he has pot sympathetic relations with him—those 
relations which arise, as it were, from reminiscences. 

We should bear in mind that, according to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, Christ is the High Priest 
that has ascended into heaven. That consideration was 
still further necessary to the Israelitish idea. The Jews 
thought of Christ as a High Priest dwelling in heaven; 
and therefore they reasoned that as men grew more 
heavenly he became more accessible to them. They 
felt that as long as men lived in materiality, and thought 
only of the physical temple and of the high priest on 
earth and in the body, and bad experience in all the gross 
parts of human life, they could have no access to the 
Saviour. They conceived that the divine presence was 
essential to the highest felicity. And it is true that 
Christ, standing in heavenly places as a High Priest of 
humanity, is brought near to men. Thoughts are the 
quickest things that we know anything about this side 
of God. Thought never travels. It is here and at any 
other point of the universe without any appreciable 
lapse of time. We think from Brooklyn to London and 
are unwet by a single drop of water in the ocean. We 
think from here to Oregon without going over moun- 
tains or through forests. Thought is the same as pres- 
ence. And when men are taught by the ministration of 
the truths of tbe Gospel that they are able by thought 
to go to the ends of the universe, and that by faith they 
are able to see things which are invisible, and that they 
can, by imagination, enter into the presence of the 
heavenly High Priest, they derive comfort from the re- 
flection that he is not beyond their reach. 

He is close to everyone. The man who is murmuring 
his last prayer in a dungeon where he bas been for years 
wasting away, can think himself into the very presence 
of the High Priest in heaven. He who is wounded on 
the battle-field thinks, as tne army thunders away and 
his companions leave him, ‘‘ The High Priest is close at 
hand.” The slave, going afie!d, derives support, and 
encouragement, and consolation from the thought that 
he is watched over by the heavenly High Priest. The 
poor miserable creature of low and degraded conditions 
can, by thinking, bring himself into Christ’s presence. 
He is accessible to all; and there is no need of any one’s 
saying, ‘‘ Who shall ascend up into the heavens and 
bring the Saviour down?” He is near to each man. 

The central force of the universe, then, according to 
this representation, and as we bring it down to the 
thought of those in modern times who think from the 
soul, is Compassion; it is helpfulness; and over those 
who have run through the whole range of wrong-doing, 
and who are seekiug to rise out of cruelty, and lust, and 
pride, and selfishness, and vagabondism, and every sort 
of degradation, there broods—what’ Wrath? No. 
There broods over them the high-priesthood of Christ 
Jesus—the compassion of one who knows how to feel 
for those that are out of the way; the enriching power 
of Corist’s heart. That is the tractive power of the 
ur iverse. 

Now, it is said that to teach that the divine nature is 
characteristically love, and gentleness, and mercy is to 
miss the power of exerting any reformatory influence 
upon the lower natures of men. Toa ceriain extent 
chat is true. Where men are so low and degraded that 
they cannot understand these higher elements it is of 
little use to teach them of One, the chief attributes of 
whose nature are such qualities; but where men are so en- 
lightened and intelligeat that they can understand these 
supreme elements of the divine nature, to go back in teach- 
ing them to the use of the thundering elements of force is 
absurd, where a community are prepared to receive that 
view of God which represents his true nature, to go on 
presenting him to them from the old barburic stand- 
point which pravailed when the race could appreciate 
no other presentation of him; that is, not to imitate the 
Scripture, whose very genius has been to feed the mind 
and stimulate it so that at every step it should be able 
to take a higher flight, under a better inspiration, with 
a larger knowledge of God and a truer inshining of 
what the divine nature is. If, because men are in bar 
baric conditions, it is necessary that they should he 
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shaken with thunder, we may shake them with thunder; 
but after we have ourselves known what is the height 
and depth and length and breadth of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus, our thunderings will be but mimic thua- 
derings. I cannot shake anybody with thunder, be- 
cause I say to myself, ‘‘ The thunder would be the- 
atric.” Aftera man has gone behind the scenes at a 
theater, he knows that the thunder that is made there is 
made by rolling a cannon ball on sheet-iron. I know 
that the first steps in the disclosure of the divine nature 
must come through the interpretation of a man’s lower 
and physical being, and that a conception of God that 
is reached through this inferior medium is a conception 
that is not full but partial, like the moon 1n its very first 
crease of light, growing steadily to the full, and not 
waning like that fickle orb; and I should know that a 
basilar representation of the Divine Being belonged to 
basilar conditions. But there are men who do not un- 
derstand these things, and who do not, when preaching 
the divine nature to men, discriminate between those 
who are and those who are not enlightened, but preach 
to all alike, and preach the doctrine of violence. They 
are afraid to have this doctrine taken out of theology; 
and their cry is, ‘‘ You must preach more law.” They 
preach it because they think it is their duty; and they 
do it the best way they can; and in many cases they do 
not believe in that way of presenting God; and in doing 
it they do not exercise their higher self. 

There were times in the past when it was believed, 
and there are times now when, in certain communions, 
it is believed, that men, in representing the nature of 
God, should preach everlasting cruelty. Divine wis- 
dom, divine sovereignty and divine goodness have been 
preached by them to some extent; but cruelty has been 
the prominent element in their preaching—erroneously, 
as it seems to me. I should say that a better mode of 
preaching God was to present a larger conception of the 
tractive power in divine mercy and helpfulness and pity 
toward men because they need so much. I should say 
that the more men grew up under that view the more 
they would grow receptive of it, and the more impos- 
sible would it be for them to take the other view. 

The proper rank and order must be observed. First, 
in the reformation of a man, love is to be tried. If he 
is too low to be reached by that, and it fails utterly, the 
next lower motive must be appealed to. If he is so 
coarse and brutal that that fails, go along down the 
scale until you find something that will reach him, and 
apply that to him, not for the sake of continuing the 
administration of it, but for the sake of relieving him 
of the necessity of its being administered in his case. 
Does the schoolmaster whip the boy to-day that he 
may whip him to-morrow? No; he ferrules him to-day 
that,he may not have to ferrule him again. All pains 
are alterative, to be avoided if youcan avoid them, or 
if you cannot avoid them, to be used so that their use 
may by-and-by be dispensed with. 

If it be in your power, conceive of Christ as sucha 
High Priest as he was to the Jewish imagination, as a 
being set apart from among mankind because he had 
compassion on those who were out of the way, who 
was tried and condemned, and who suffered like his 
fellow men so that he could have compassion on them. 
He deseended from heaven and took upon himself the 
nature of man, and was made in the likeness of man. 
He came into life at the bottom and partook of the ex- 
periences of men, and passed through every conceivable 
state of the haman mind, in order that he might stand 
and say, ‘‘Oh, falien, weak, sinful, guilty, wretched 
creatures, I am your brother; and Iam clothed with 
God’s nature; I] am in the Father and he is in me; and 
I bring to you the tidiugs of summer on your winter. 
The God whose I am, and whom I represent, and who 
abides in me andin whom I abide, is a God of infinite 
compassion and tender love, who would not that any 
should perish, but would that all should live.” That is 
the message which the Lord Jesus Christ brings to 
men. 

If there be men who are ‘afraid to worship Christ, I 
have two things to say. There ase a great; many that 
attend my church who were brought up among the 
Unitarians, and who are very conscientious as to ren- 
dering worship or praise to the wrong being; and I 
desire to address afew remarks to such; but these re- 
marks will not be controversial at all. 

In the first place, when you worship the Father you 
worship exactly the same being that I do when I wor- 
sbip Christ. Suppose that my dear venerable old 
father stood here and you might hovor and revere 
Lyman Beecher, while I would honor my father, there 
would be two different names, but it would be the 
same person that was revered and honored. What you 
meant by ‘‘Lymau Beecher” and what I meant by 
**my father,” would be precisely the same. 

Now, you who say that you cannot pray to anything 
but God the Father, have a certain outline that you call 
God the Father; but the moment you come to rever- 
tace, tlo« bey, or to pray to the Divine Being, then that 
cutline is filled up with details that bave heen drawn 





from the Lord Jesus Christ. Men had no knowledge 
of what to put into the fatherhood of God until it was 
proclaimed in the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, really 
what you call ‘‘ Father” and what I call ‘‘ Jesus” are 
just the same thing. 

In the next place, if there were a difference, do you 
suppose God would be angry if you made a little mis- 
take and worshiped the Son instead of the Father? If 
a postman handed to my wife a letter which was directed 
to me, do you suppose there would be a scene? Would 
we scold him because he handed it to the wrorg person 
when he thought he was handing it to the right one? 
Where two are united in perfect love a mistake like that 
does not make any difference. And do you suppose 
that holiness, eternal love, the nature of God, is going 
to stand ona name? You might call God Jehovah, or 
Jephtha, or Jobn, or Oceanus, and it would not matter. 
If you had the right view of bim, and right feelings 
toward him, he would understand you perfectly. 

Another thing. When you say that you cannot wor- 
ship Christ as you do the Father, what do you mean by 
worship? Is it getting down on your knees, and put- 
ting your hands before you, and saying over some 
prayers? What is worship but the leaning of one being 
on another being? What is it but giving to another all 
the enthusiasm which you are capable of feeling? You 
cannot love supremely without worshiping; for love is 
the highest worship; and all this riddle and twiddle 
about dynastic notions such that a man cannot pray 
to Christ while he can pray to the Father, when you 
look at it, cannot stand even the stroke of the eye, and 
vanishes into space. When you worship Christ and 
pray to him, you worship and pray to the Father; 
and when you worship the Father and pray to him, you 
worship and pray to Christ. Christ is in the Father, 
and the Father is in Christ. 

Then, there are those whom a consciousness of guilt 
and imperfection keeps back from venturing upon one 
who is set forth in the Scriptures as their God. There 
are a great many persons who hope yet one day to make 
their peace with God—who hope, that is, to rise into a 
state of recognition of the divine nature, and quiescence 
in view of it, which will give them tranquility and soul- 
rest. Many persons feel, ‘“‘Oh, if I were not living in 
the way that I am, I would be willing to pray to God;” 
but as represented by the High Priest Christ Jesus, God 
stands before you and recognizes you; and the founda- 
tion of his reeognition of you is that you are weak, 
guilty, out of the way, and continually ginning. The 
very ground and reason on which Christ became a 
High Priest to you and to the world are not that he 
mizht save the righteous. He rejected that idea. Said 
he, to the proud Pharisee, ‘‘I came not to call the 
righteous.” He came to call sinners. There were none 
so wicked that he was not willing to minister to them. 
When he was invited to a ruler’s house, he went. He 


did not refuse to go to the house of the rich. He rec- 
ognized all men as his brethren. If Herod had asked 
him to go to his house he would have gone. He never 


declined to go to those who invited him, whether they 
were high, middle or low. : 

On one occasion he sat down at the table where he 
had been invited, and there came and sat down beside 
him certain women of the town who had heard his dis- 
courses, and in the chamber of whose souls the light of 
hope had begun to stream—and is there any other im- 
pulse on God’s earth that is so much like an angel’s 
flight as that which inspires one to whom, in bondage 
of body and soul, and on the verge of despair, there 
comes 4 revelation that there is a way of escape? These 
persons who knew themselves to be whelmed in guilt 
came where Christ was, aud ventured, little by little, to 
approach him, and at last sat down by him; and he did 
not disdain theircompanionship. Ina land where salt 
and bread meant fellowship, he ate bread and took salt 
with the harlots asd tbe publicans. 

The Pharisees, who were very careful of their morals, 
of their dresses and of the company they kept, thought 
it very dangerous for anybody to let down tbe sanctities 
of morality and religion by any such worldly associa- 
tions; and they said to the disciples, ‘* Why eateth your 
master with publicans and sinners?’ When Jesus 
heard it, he said, ‘‘ They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick. I am not come to 
call the nghteous, but sinners.” Therefore he stands, 
by his declaration, in the relation of the physician to 
sick men. 

Now, if in your neighborhood there were an eminent 
surgeon, and if you knew that in your neighbors’ houses 
all about you he was performing wonderful cures, aod 
that he was willing and anxious to heal those who were 
afflicted, and you had a dreadful malady which you 
tried to treat yourself, when you might go to him and 
have it cured, you would be treating him as they treat 
the Lord Jesus Christ wbo have diseases that be can 
cure, and offers to cure, aud wants to cure, but kecp 
away from him. If you have any difficulty tu be re- 
moved from head or hand or foot, if you have a wen 
or @ carious bone, you go to the surgeon, and he, be- 
cause you are in a suffering condition, has compassion 
upon you, and lends his skill to you; and the ground 
and reason of his willingness to do it is your uuwhole- 
someness; and that which would be repulsive in the 
eyes of other men is attractive to him, because it is a 
pleasure to him to eradicate it. 

You will hear physicians talking about ‘‘ beautiful 





cases.” Physicians run to such things, not because 
they love morbidity, but because where morbidity 
exists it is subject to their control, and they desire 
to overcome it. The foundation of the physician’s 
readiness to go where there is disease is helpfulness, 
remedial mercy; and this is the foundation of Christ’s 
readiness to heal and {save men. If a man is so low 
that be says of himself, ‘‘I ama liar; my whole life 
has been one of dissipation; I have committed irre- 
parable wrongs; I have broken mv father’s heart, and 
my mother’s; I have sent them both to the grave; and I 
am the most miserable creature on earth,” even he is not 
beyond the help and mercy of Christ. There is no man 
so low, I will not say that Christ will not have mercy on 
him and help him, but that Christ would not say to bim, 
‘‘I know what your feeling is, I know your temptable- 
ness, I know the strength of the influences which have 
been brought to bear upon you to drag you down, I 
know the degree of resistance that you have put forth, 
I know tbe whole course of your life, and I come to you 
with the full power of the divine moral government in 
me to bave compassion upon you.” 

A child that has wandered away from home goes 
from bad to worse, and at last, having gone through the 
round of dissipation, is struck with the dart of death, 
and is kicked out of the dance-house, and is carried 
to the hospital to die; and there comes to her there 
one of noble mien and perfect health, bearing every 
lineament of a man, who says, ‘‘I come to stand by you 
as long as you live.” But she say, ‘‘ You do not know 
what I am.” ‘Yes I do: I know perfectly what you 
are; I have seen every side of human life clear down to 
the lowest points; I know it as familiarly as I do the 
alpbabet; and | am sorry for you; I am so sorry that | 
am willing to befriend you and help you to the hour of 
death.” Ican conceive of such a poor creature, with 
her last feeble strength, lifting up her semi-transparent 
hands, and saying, ‘* God, is it pussible?” and dying in 
a momentary rapture, just because a man said he had 
compassion on her, knowing everything about her. 

But, oh! Christ says more than any man can say: he 
says, ‘I bave taken on myself the whole world of hu- 
man weakness, and have been tempted in all points like 
as you are, yet without sin, and [ have made myself 
perfect as the Captain of your salvation, by being born 
with a human body at the bottom of ignominy, and 
going througn poverty; and I know every throb that 
can beat through the dead sea of human experience; 
and I come to say to you, with the voice of God, and 
with the power of the eternal world, that I am on your 
side.” ‘But I am not repentant.” ‘*‘ Then you need 
me all the more.” ‘‘I don’t want to repent.” ‘‘ You 
need me all the more.” Christ comes to you because 
you are so bad. 

If one is a little sick in the family, we care for him 
ourselves, and do not think it worth while to have a 
doctor; if he is a little more sick we send for a doctor; 
if he is more sick we have a nurse for him; if he is 
more sick we have two nurses—one for the nigut and 
one for the day; and the nearer he comes to death the 
more we concentrate our attention upon him. Now, 
the worse a man is the more he needs a Saviour, and 
the more the heart of Christ yearns toward him. 

Not only so, but he is gentle and tender iu his deal- 
ings toward those who are out of the way. He says, 
‘‘A bruised reed I will not break, aud the smoking flax 
I will not quench, until I bring forth judgment unto 
victory.” The language is not plain, though the thought 
is perfectly simple. You can understand how, wuen 
the long-growing reed in the Soutvern canebrake has, 
by the tread of the wild buffalo, ur by some rude stroke, 
been shattered, and yet is not overthrown, but stands 
trembling in the air, ready to fall on the slightest provo- 
cation, if there come at evening the gentlest wind, a 
mere twilight whisper, down it will go; but Christ says 
that when man is so broken to picces by sin that he 
cannot stand any more than a shattered reed, he will 
breathe so gently on him as not to overthrow him. 

You knew that when you first kindle a lamp there is 
just a little bit of a blue flame; that it quivers on the 
wick as if to see whether it can expaud into a full 
flame; and that it 1s not safe for you even to breathe 
upon it, so that you must turn your fave aside lest you 
blow it out; but Christ says that when a man has fallen 
so low that the spiritual life in him is as feeble as the 
flame of a newly-ligited lamp, he will not put it out. 

Lhe all-merciful love of Jesus Christ, who is the 
atonement of the world, and who reveals io himself the 
nature of the divine Father, is curative by its very 
moral character. It represents the love of him who is 
forever giving his life to make life in those whom he 
has created. 

[ commend this Saviour to the highest and the lowest. 
I commend him as the joy of those who are escaping 
from impurity, aud as the hope of those who have not 
yet broken away from impurity. I commend him to 
those why are the most besotted by temptation, and the 
most uuwashed trom guilt. There is power to heal in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Turn not away from him. Seek 
not your Own darkness. Donot draw your rags, through 
pride, arousd your shoulders, and turn your back on 
him, Hear bim say, ‘* Come to me; buy raiment; pur- 
chase eye-salve; take gold from my land; and take it 
treely.” 

To this iuvitation of love what can | add’ All those 
that, like you, bave been wayfarers, toiling on earth, 
have felt, Ou their journey, this divine beneficence, this 
summer, that melts the frigid world, aud brings out of 
winter spring and harvests. All those who have goue 
betore yuu to the heavenly land are grouped tiere ; and 
to-day, trom off the battlements, they cry, in the lan 
guage of the Apocalypse, ‘Tbe Spirit and the Bride 
say come.” It is the voice of heaven. It is the voice 
of universal experience. All who throughout the ages 
have been gatuering in the realm above Lear witness to 
the reality of God’s love and power; and all of them 
join in repeating that one cry which ought to be sweeter 
than the music of the spheres to every benighted, be- 
stead, weak and wicked human soul—the cry of God, 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 
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Financial. 








From Monday, April 8, to Saturday, 
April 13. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
pr. 


Apr. 8. A Apr. 13. 
Gold (highest)...... aa rn by 
Lega! Tenders.. ... 99.12 ........ OEP casccdes 99. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal) rates,) 


GB, BERL, Binccscesccce 107% __), rere 107% 
Ge. 1GBL. €...... 2.0000 M oe MOTH .ccvccce 10736 
6s, 5-20s, 1865. n. 1.r.. eens 104% 
6s, 5-208, 1865. n. 1.c. a WA 
6s, 5-208. (867. r...... Rh: asscees 107 4 
6s. 2-208. 1867. ¢ ..... RES 76 
6a, 520s, I8d8. Fr... _ eee 110 

5a, 520s. ‘868. c... as 110 

58. 10-408. r.... . = (05% 
Se. 10-408, ¢..... - BIBS ccccesee 105% 
5s. funded, i881, r... ~~ eee 103% 
58 funded, 1881, c... ee 104% 
3 aa 1 > - 03% 
4%s, 1891, c.... cane Te. .scuebes w2K 
48. registered. 1907.. o ME cbenacca 00m 
48. coupon, !907..... «ME ceases 1004, 
6s, currency, r..... BEDS scccdces 118% 





Bids tor State Bonds. 


Alabama 5s, 1883.... 43 Han. &St. Jo. '87..... Wi 
Alabamia 5s, 1884.... 4334, N.Y. ts,G.R., ’87.... 













Alabama 8e, (886.... 4354! N.Y. 68,G.L.. 91.... — 
Alabuma 4s, 1888 4345) N.Y. 68, @ L.. '9?.... — 
Ala.Se. Ala. & (,R. §& N.Y. 68. G.L,. "SB.... 124 
Ala. 88, of I8v2...... N.C. 68, old, J.&J... 15% 
Ala. 88, of 189% N.C. 68, 010d,A.&O.. 15% 
Ark. 6s funded N.C.68.N. J .&J.. 6 
Ark.is.L.R.&F.S. is | N.C.68,N. -A.£0. 68 
Ark. is.M & L N.C.68,c, -&J.... 50 
A.73.L.R.P.B.4&N.O. N.C.68,c. 50 
Ark. 7s, } N.C. 63. F. 9 
Ark. 7s, | N.C. 63 sh 
Convecticutds | N.C. 63 M 
ROGRRINGEE. « . -..00000 N.C. 68 % 
Ga.ie, new bonds 108 | N.C. 6s 2h 
Gu. 7s. indorsed.... 107%) do 2% 
Ga. 78.gid bonds... 06%) do a 26 
Hil. coup, 6-, i879... 101 Cito Oa, Dis ciascecee 105 
{!'. War Loan....... Bi | GO Gs, GT. ...ccces 

oS Geers 101 | Rhode Island 6s.... 


1, uisiana tis,....... 56 


5 ‘ 
ia.ts.pew Bi’g D’'t. 56 do A.4£0. 
la.is, Penitentiary 56 | do 6s, F.A.’66.. 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 56 &J 
La. 8s, Levee Bds... 56 


PSS ee _ 
La. 7s, Consol....... — 
La. 7s, Small Bde... 75 
Mich, 4s, 1878-79..... 
Mich. 6s, 1883........ 

wie. oS ee 1 





do ex.mat. coup.. 

do 68,con.2d 8... 3 

44; do 6s.deferredb. 4 
D.C. 3.658, 1924 


113 
43 
30 
» 
30 
40 
- oi) 
La. 8s, L. B, of 75... 56 | do 7s of '88 36 
a9 
36 
36 
27 
2 
7 
+ tee 





Han.&St. Jo. due ’86 101 | 


Foreign Exchange.— 
6) days. 3 day 


8. 
London prime pankers. 4.86@4.87 4.89@4.89 








Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 13, 1878. 


Butter.— Receipts for tne week were 15,243 pkgs. 
Exports, 4,719 pkgs. The market has been kept 
down bythe continuous arrivals and the press- 
ing forsale of old stock. Sales of new creamery 
make at 30@32c.,and 29@0c. forthe extreme top of 
fancy selections, dairy make; 28c. for choice lots 
of finest Chemung and Delaware style, and 27@28c. 
for Northern Welsh butter. At the close fine new 
make sells quicker than through the week, but 
common quality, such as must compete with old 
butter, has no sale at all unless at very low prices. 
In old butter there has been considerable sale, 
mostly at 13 to 20c., with selections of finest single 
packages at higher prices. There were sales of 
large lines fairish Western butter for export at 
7@8c. 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 9,477 
boxes. Exports, 1,356 boxes. There has been 
steady demand for fine old stock, and prices are 
unchanged, new skims selling 8@9c. We quote: 
Finest Sept. and Oct. make; 13@13\c.; fair to goed 
old cheese, 10@12c.; part skimmed or off flavor, 
5@8e. 

Eggs.—Fresb stock sells quick on arrival at 10% 
@l\c. per doz. 

Beans.—There is better feeling and an advance 
all around. We quote only prime stock : Marrows. 
$1.25@1.80 ; mediums, $1.60@1.75. 

Beeswax selling in small way at 27@28c. 

Dried Apples.—Some sales of new State quar- 
ters for export this week at 44%@ic., and one lot of 
100 bris., very fine, at 5Xc.; fine sliced, 64@7c. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. “ 














CR Cat ns sccccndereccocerssqontcessecs 000. 
Re-Insurance Fund,..........0.. o... -- 473,002.58 
Outstanding Liabilities,.................... 95,207.83 
DU Mies dcccnavcpnesecncesscccsscs cones 558,388.07 
Ne I n5incccnsianssssesaed $1,621,698.4 


Benj. 8S. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
taeer _ the oe er by ——_ | 

ey saw e vertisemeut 
the Christian Union 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEW YORK, January 23d, 1875, 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lst January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


O_O eRe $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
SE Is Bee ev cccccccaccccccccoseceses 2,040,362 61 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... .'$6.751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums warked Off from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 31st December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
ar ~~~ neg during the same — — 
era $2,565,800 27 
Returns of Pre- __ 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
sdiihieh sintthhbebalehseanaanee 1,163,200 00 


pany, estimated at 617,436 01 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvabile.. 1,764,393 63 
SY iN WN 4cdu sowcddcbabscctstossceses 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets............. 814,366,351 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed aad paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redempuion 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is ieclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
H. BH. Moore, ADOLPH LEWOYNE, 

Lewis CURTIS, OBB. B. MINTURN, 
CHABLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Ww, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L, STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 


Josiau O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DonaGs, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
C. A. HAND, 

JoHN D. HEWLETT, ° a 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


$6 ‘‘Uncle Sam” Press 
An Outfit, $10. Self-lInker and outtit, 
$.5. No.2“ Uncle Sam” Inside Chase, 
5x8 in. $10. No. 2“ Uncle Sam” Seif- 
Inker, 5x8 in, $20. Evans’ Rotary, $45. 
Stamp for Catalogue, W. C. EVANS, 
50 N. Ninth 8t., Phila., Pa. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY rReocnss OF RAISING 
CREAM. 


is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousands of dairymea using it. 

ODGEN, FARM, NEWPORT, R. L., March 22, 1878. 
VERMONT FAKM MACHINE CO: 

Gentiemen :—We are more and more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer as we continue to use it. and 
we fee! confident that we shall produce a better 
quality of butter this summer by means of it than 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $1.Wa 
pound for our butter. 

a truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 
Address for Circular, 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


HorRack Gray, 
EDMUND W. CORLI&S, 

OHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foaa 
PETER V. KIN 














OCEAN TRAVEL. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thursday or Saturday. 


Tons. Tons. 
City of Berlin, 5491 {ty of Bracerla, 3775 
ity of Richmond, 4607 ty “new York, 3500 
ity of Lposter, 4566 | City of Paris, 3081 
‘ity of Montreal, 449 | City of Brooklyn, 2911 





These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal statervoms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where ieast 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

The cuisine has always been a specialté of this 


ine. 

Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage ard other information. 
apply to 


JOHN CG. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N.R., foot 
Morton Street. 
VILLE DE PARIS, Capt. Durand, Wed.,May 1,4.30 P.M. 
SAINT LAURENT, “ Lachesnez,“ ~~“ 8, 10 A.M. 
LABRADOR, “ Sanglier. “ “ 16, 4 P.M 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including 
wine): TO HAVRE-First Cabin, $100; Second 
Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, #36. Steerage, $26, inelud- 
ing wine, bedding. and utensils. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 5 Broadway. 
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Reliable Clothing 


AT EXCEEDING 


We offer our large and very choice selection of 
Fine Clothing for Men and Boys at extremely low 


prices. 


+ > 
odeded 


LY LOW PRICES. 


Our stock is entirely fresh. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Broapway and Warren St., BRoADWay and Granp Sr, 


, NEW YORK. 





4 


Uj 
u 


DE 


Pat. Dec, 15, 1874. 
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GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 


PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE, 


47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y. 





PRETTY POTTERY 


PICTURES. 5; 
FREE! FREE !! 


Do you want a package of the Prettiest Pictures you ever saw, ANIMALS, BIRDS, AUTUMN 
LEAVE: . FRUITS, FLOWERS, LANDSCAPES, CHILDREN, BEAUTIFUL LADIES, etc., for dec- 
orating Pottery, Vases, Jars, Ecrap Books, etc.? We will send you a package anda five weeks’ subscrip- 

i 


tion to IDLE HOURS, a 16-page i 


ustrated family weekly. the best paper published, filled with charm- 


ing Stories by popular writers, Poetry, Puzzles forthe Young Folks, Humvrous Selections, etc., on 


receipt of 15 cents, to pay expenses of mailing. 


Those who prefer can have 3 elegant 6x8 chromos «of 


surpassing beauty instead of the pottery pictures. This remarkable offer is made to introduce our 
sper inte new families. Stamps taken. Address AT ONCE, M. T. RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
NE . 


7 BROADWAY 


Splendid Prizes—ORGANS, WATCHES, etc.—for clubs. Rare chance 


for agents. OUTFIT FREE. {2 Mention this paper. 





CALCICAKE; 


OR COMPRESSED CALCIMINE. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, Etc. READY FOR USE. BEAUTIFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL. CAN BE APPLIED BY ANY ONE, 


AVERILL 


aS Ie 2s 


READY FOR USE. 
This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who have used it during the past twelve years. Beware 
of imitations. Send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, furnished free, to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip N.Y.; 171 East Randolph St., Cuicages 142 East River St., Cleveland; 


N.E. Cor. Fourth and Race Sts., Philadelphia; 


igh St., Boston, Mass. 





ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Ask any physician if BENSON'S CAPCINE POROUS 
PLASTER fs not the best plaster in the world. This 
remarkable article was invented to overcome the 
great objection always found to the ordinary Por- 
ous Plaster of slow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isa truly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 
great superiority to other porous plasters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


pound. 

CAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON'S Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capciae cut 
cone each pilaster. Sold by all Druggists. 
Priee 25 cents. Sent on receipt of price by . 

SEABURY & JOHNSON, 21 Platt St., N. Y. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


8UCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, 


Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, &c. 
FROM 


H. JULIAN, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
301 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
The Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 
Established 15 Years. 


Circular and Price-List Free. SEND FOR IT. 
stating where you saw this advertisement. Gooas 
torwarded free of charge when paid forinadvance, 
or sent U.0O.D. Satisraction guaranteed. 


Two doors from Broadway, 








Crateful — Comforting. 


EPrS'S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA... 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HOM(ROPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON. 





EYE SURGERY. 


AU Forms of Blindness Treated 


AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your case to Dr. UP DE GRAFF, 
Elmira, N.Y. 


KEVOLVER FREE Sexensthatrevoiver itn 


J. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood St , Pittsburgh, Pa. 














OYAL Powner 
Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cukes, &c., than any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 0' 


the leading Chemists of the Country. 


It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses t will no} 


without it, All Grocers sell it. 
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Fact and Bumor. 





—The ‘‘ Tribune” makes Southern legislative projects 
foot up about $300,000,000. 

—If, as is reported, England has assumed a protectorate 
over the Samoan Islands, what is to be done about it? Go 
to war? Not by any means. No Navy. Arbitrate? 
Hardly. 

—That amiable rodent, the Californian Gopher, diverts 
the local agriculturist by entering pumpkins from beneath, 
consuming the contents, and then carefully filling the 
cavity with earth. 

—Four thousand houses burned in Tokio, Japan. It does 
not hurt the insurance companies much, however, for they 
are built on purpose to burn easily. It is one of the local 
ways of house-cleaning. 

—The New York Coaching Club contemplates a drive to 
Philadelphia and back, following the old turnpike road 
now chiefly patronized by tramps. There is even talk of 
establishing a regular line between the two cities. 

—Queen Victoria has sent official acknowledgment of the 
courtesy shown Lord Dufferin during his recent visit in 
Washington. The message was formally*transmitted to 
the Department of State by Sir Edward Thornton. 

—Bismarck is credited with saying, ‘‘ Whatever may be 
the result of the Eastern question, Russia must eventu- 
ally, in retreating, go under the yoke; but then we must 
make the yoke as much like a triumphal arch as we possi- 
bly can. 

—Mr. Kinnard, of Maryland, has introduced a bill to re- 
Americanize the navy by enlisting 750 boys annually, 
giving them a two years’ training, and then re-enlisting 
them as seamen. At present more than half of the sailors 
are foreign born. 

—The Rev. Joseph Cook continues his lectures upon 
marriage, elective affinities, etc., accompanying one of 
them by giving out to be sung the hymn commencing: 
‘Oh, happy day that fixed my choice.” This is getting to 
be slightly personal. ; 

—Signor Beccari, an alleged traveler in New Gumea, 
has written and illustrated an account ofa bird which 
builds a sort of a town hall for social purposes, lays out a 
garden around it and ornaments the whole with fruits and 
flowers. The ‘‘ Spectator” reprints this as though it be- 
lieved it. 

—Bayard Taylor salled in a pelting rain on Thursday 
afternoon, and the friends who accompanied him down 
the bay lad the pleasure of spending the night on the 
steamer, because the sea was too heavy to shift the pas- 
sengers to the tugboat which was expected to take them 
back to town. 

—One of those curious freaks of the speculative Ameri- 
can temperament is just now in full swing in New York. 
Small urchins are peddling tree-branches which they de- 
clare to be “ Alligator wood” from Florida. They are in 
fact twigs of the sweet-gum which grows in great abund- 
ance all over the Jersey hills in this vicinity. 

—General Fitz John Porter’s case is to be re-heard before 
a court composed of Major-Generals Schofield and Terry 
and Colonel Getty. General Porter was tried and cash- 
iered at a time when passion ran very high, and if, as the 
President seems to be convinced, new evidence has come 
to light which will prove the injustice of the sentence, it is 
certainly right that a new trial should be had. 

—Another ship has been built in England on the double- 
hull principle which proved so unsuccessful in the case of 
the “Castalia.” The unsuccess, however, was in point of 
speed, for she was almost exempt from rolling. The new 
double-ship is said to be a great improvement in regard to 


s not surprising. Half a dozen or more yacht clubs 
in vigorous condition distinguish that vicinity. The Bos- 
ton Yacht Club has a membership of 250, and shows a total 
of 77 sail, including 15 schooners and 2 steamers. The 
Eastern Club has a fleet numbering only 44, but its mem- 
bership is about the same as the former’s, and it is ac- 
counted the wealthiest organization of its class in New 
England. There are also the Dorchester Club, with a 
membership of 125 and 57 boats; the South Boston, with a 
membership of 133, and 47 boats; the East Boston, mem- 
bership 69, and 21 boats; the Beverly, membership 100 and 
more, and 61 boats; and a Quincy Club, the figures of 
which we have not at hand. 


Science and Art. 


THE NaTIONAL ACADEMY.—For the first time since the 
occupation of its new building, the Academy, has covered 
all the wall-space in the galleries, and has been obliged to 
move the sculpture down stairs. Not that there was any 
need of so doing, for if half of the unworthy pictures had 
been refused by the committee there would have been room 
and to spare. This kind of overcrowding is we fear un- 
avoidable while academicians and rich patrons have pro- 
tegées who want to see their names in the catalogues and 
their pictures on the wall. Of course this is not in the 
least unnatural. We all do the same thing when we have 
interests to promote, and wax virtuously indignant at such 
favoritism only when we detect it in other people. 

Our first duty to the picture-loving public is to renew the 
protest, which we have made for several successive years, 
against the practice of inserting the numbered cards in the 
frames, so that in nine cases out of ten the obtrusive yellow 
square is the first and last bit of color that catches the eye in 
looking at a picture. We have used passive measures long 
enough in this regard. Now we assume the aggressive and 











National Academy with hooks and tags such as are used 
in European galleries. We will furnish, moreover, suita- 
able labels which may be attached to the tags to indicate 
that a picture is sold, for the present mode of conveying 
this information only aggravates the nuisance of the num- 
bered tickets. We respectfully ask the committee to write 
us acknowledging this offer and agreeing to use the labels. 
They shall be forthcoming in time for the next exhibition. 

We can at this time indicate only a few of the most 
prominent works. Mr. Edward Gay sends an agreeable 
landscape (No. 255) from stadies at Eastchester, N. Y- 
No. 460, too, is a pleasing American scene. Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany, in Nos. 259 and 278, tries his hand at depicting 
some of our street architecture in its picturesque phases of 
light and shade. The attempt is worthy and worth trying. 
No. 270, the only painting sent by Mr. J. C. Nicoll, who 
devotes himself mainly to water color, is a well-rendered 
realistic winter scene. Mr. John La Farge’s three rough 
sketches (271, 555 and 617) will, we suppose, be praised by 
the ‘‘high art” critics, but they do not impress us, except- 
ing as suggestions. ‘‘ Dartmouth Moors” (283), by R. 8. 
Gifford, isan uncommonly good landscape. If Mr. Beard 
had given half the work to No. 301 which he gave to No. 
561 he might have produced something charmingly com- 
ical. George Inness contributes several excellent land- 
scapes, one of which (No. 530) reminds us of the eccentric 
Corot, though it is not in the least an imitation. His 
cattle piece (335) seems to us poorly drawn. We are a 
trifle disappointed in Mr. Benjamin C. Porter’s portrait of 
a lady (377). It is not quite up to the standard of his last 
year’s work. The flesh shadows are a trifle opaque, and there 
are some minor inaccuracies of drawing. He is, however, 
one of the very best painters in this country. No. 484, by 





speed, and will no doubt be a favorite in the rough chan- 
nel passage which brings so many travelers to grief. Her 
name is the ‘“‘ Express.” | 

—What wonder that savings bank depositors are reluct- 
ant to have receivers appointed to settle accounts, when 
there are judges on the bench who will select men known 
to be habitual drunkards. A receiver of this type has just 
disappeared from this city leaving his accounts short and 
general confusion. The appointment of such a man to a 
position of trust ought to be grounds for the impeachment 
of a judge even if he had been elected by a large popular 
majority. 

—A Boston lumber firm, in good and regular standing, 
has been obliged to suspend payment on account of the 
forgeries of a managing agent resident in Indianapolis. 
The forger was a brother of one of the partners, and, 
though a young man, had hitherto borne a good reputa- 
tion. He was led into fraud to cover up unsuccessful real 
estate speculations. His forged notes number 110, and 
represent a cash value of about $150,000. Boston banks 
are heavy sufferers. 

—Academic disorder broke out at Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, Mass., last week, where on Monday the 
front of Principal Whiton’s house was found startlingly 
decorated with red paint, striped in barberesque pat- 
terns, with full particulars of prices for shampooing, etc. 
The faculty held a meeting about it, and decided on what 
seems to be the rather unwise measure of searching the 
trunks of the one hundred and ninety students of the in- ' 
stitution, who were all just on the eve of departure for a 
short vacation, to find traces of paint. Hot temper among 
the boys was the result, and a local report goes so far as to 
say that if Dr. Whiton iad appeared on the school grounds 
at the time he would have been mobbed. The obvious 
moral is, however, that if good little boys do not want 
their trunks searched they must not play with paint. { 

—Considering the charms of yachting and the facilities 
for it afforded along the picturesque New England coast, 
its increased development around the Boston center 


' mirable taste and power. 


T. Hovenden, is a good specimen of what our young men 
are doing to bring our art up to the European standards. 
The large South room is full of excellent work, which in 
this notice we briefly specify. Anyone who has but an 
hour or two to give to the exhibition will do well to begin 
with this room, which is the place of honor, and contains 
enough of interest to keep the powers of observation busy 
to good advantage. Nos. 464 and 469, respectively by 
Messrs. Chase and Hovenden, are fair samples of the work 
that gave character to the late exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists. Both are drawn and painted with a 
vigor and expression which has heretofore been almost 
unknown among our American painters of genre. The 
fine figure of the white-robed monk, too, at the east end of 
the room, deserves attention. Mr. James M. Hart sends a 
fine cattle piece (No. 472). The white steer is painted with 
great spirit, and -the contrast between him and the moth- 
erly old cow is very well done. Nevertheless we confess 
to a longing for the delightful landscapes, not subordinated 
to cattle, which Mr. Hart used to paint with such ad- 
Mr. Wadsworth Thompson’s 
“ Review at Philadelphia in 1777” (No. 483) is a fresh 
inspiriting scene, painted with great care, and full of 
interest for Americans as showing, probably with rea- 
sonable accuracy, the first parade of that motley army 
which inaugurated the war for independence. Mr. F. E. 
Church is represented by a small painting, ‘‘ Evening on 
the Sea’’ (No. 473), which is evidently painted for the sake 
of the wonderful cloud effect. Mr. Church can afford to 
be denounced for sensationalism while he can produce 
such atmospheric effect as this. ‘‘A Young Lady,” by 


offer between now and the next exhibition to furnish the | 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FUNERAL. 
N that morning, before Dr. Cushing had left the Par 
sonage to go to the bedside of his dying parishioner, 
Dolly, always sympathetic in all that absorbed her parents, 
had listened to the conversation and learned how full of 
peace and joy were those last days. 

When her father was gone, Dolly took her little basket 
and went out into the adjoining meadow for wild straw 
berries. The afternoon was calm and lovely; small 
patches of white cloud were drifting through the intense 
blue sky, and little flutters of breeze shook the white hats 
of the daisies as she wandered hither and thither among 
them looking for the strawberries. Over on the tallest 
twig of the apple-tree in the corner of the lot a bobolink 
had seated himself, swinging and fluttering up and down, 
beating his black and white wings and singing a confused 
lingo about ‘‘sweetmeats and sweetmeats,’’ and ‘cheer 
‘em and cheer ’em.” 

This bobolink was one of Dolly’s special acquaintances. 
She had often seen him perched on this particular twig of 
the old, apple-tree, doubtless because of a nest and family 
establishment that he had somewhere in that neighbor 
hood, and she had learned to imitate his jargon as shw 
crept about in the tall grass ; and so they two sometimes 
kept up quite a lively conversation. 

But this afternoon she was in no mood for chattering 
with the bobolink, for the strings of a higher nature than 
his had been set vibrating; she was in a sort of plaintive, 
dreamy revery—so sorry for poor Nabby, who was going 
to lose her mother, and so full of awe and wonder at the 
bright mystery now opening on the soul that was passing 
away. 

Dolly had pondered that verse of her catechism which 
says that *‘the souls of believers at their death are made 
perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory,” 
and of what that unknown glory, that celestial splendor, 
could be she had many thoughts and wonderings. 

She had devoured with earnest eyes Bunyan’s vivid des- 
cription of the triumphal ascent to the Celestial City 
through the River of Death, and sometimes at evening, 
when the west was piled with glorious clouds which the 
setting sun changed into battlements and towers of silvered 
gold, Dolly thought she could fancy it was something like 
that beautiful land. Now it made her heart thrill to think 
that one she had known only a little while before—a meek, 
quiet, patient, good woman—was just going to enter upon 
such glory and splendor, to wear those wonderful white 
robes and sing that wonderful song. 

She filled her basket and then sat down to think about it. 
She lay back on the ground and looked up through the 
white daisies into the deep intense blue of the sky, won- 
dering with a vague yearning, and wishing that she could 
go there too and see what it was all like. Just then, 
vibrating through the sunset air, came the plaintive stroke 
of the old Meeting-house bell. Dolly knew what that 
sound meant—a soul ‘‘ made perfect in holiness” had passed 
into glory; and with a solemn awe she listened as stroke 
after stroke tolled out the years of that patient earth-life, 
now forever past. 

It was a thrilling mystery to think of where she now 
was. She knew all now! she had seen! she had heard! she 
had entered in! Oh, what joy and wonder! 

Dolly asked herself should she too ever be so happy—she, 
poor little Dolly; if she went up to the beautiful gate, 
would they let her in? Her father and mother would cer- 
tainly go there; and they would surely want her too: 
couldn’t she go in with them? So thought Dolly, vaguely 
dreaming, with the daisy-heads nodding over her, and the 
bobolink singing, and the bell tolling, while the sun was 
sinking in the west. At last she heard her father calling 
her at the fence, and made haste to take up her basket and 
run to him. 

The day but one after this Dolly went with her father 
and mother to the funeral. Funerals in those old days 
had no soothing accessories. People had not then learned 
to fill their houses with flowers, and soften by every out- 
ward appliance the deadly severity of the hard central 
fact of utter separation. 

The only leaves ever used about the dead in those days 
were the tansy and rosemary—bitter herbs of affiiction. 
Every pleasant thing in the house was shrouded in white; 
every picture and looking-glass in its winding-sheet. The 
coffin was placed open in the best front room, and the 
mourners, enveloped in clouds of black crape, sat around. 
The house on this occasion was crowded; wagons came 
from far and near; the lower rooms were all open and 
filled, and Dr. Cushing's voice came faintly and plaintively 
through the hush of silence. 

He spoke tenderly of the departed:—‘‘ We have seen our 
sister for many weeks waiting in the land of Beulah by 
the River of Death. Angels have been coming across to 
visit her; we have heard the flutter of their wings. We 
have seen her rejoicing in full assurance of hope, having 
laid down every earthly care; we have seen her going 





Daniel Huntington, is a full-length portrait in the veteran 
artist’s best style. Mr. J. G. Brown surprises every one 
who knows his work by No. 529, entitled ‘Pull for the 
Shore.” It represents a crew of New England fishermen | 


pulling toward the coast over a moderately rough sea. 
There is a strength and individuality about the faces and 
action of the oarsmen the like of which we do not recall in 
any of the artist’s previous work, 


down the dark valley, leaning on the Beloved; and now 
that we have met to pay the last tribute to her memcry 
shall it be with tears alone? If we love our sister, shall we 
not rejoice because she has gone to the Father? She has 
gone where there is no more sickness, no more pain, no 


‘ more sorrow, no more death, and she shall be ever with the 


Lord. Let us rejoice, then, and give thanks unto God, 
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who hath given her the victory, and let us strive like her, 
by patient continuance in well-doing, to seek for glory and 
honor and immortality.” 
And then arose the solemn warble of the old funeral 

anaes “ Why should we mourn departing friends 

Or shake at death’s alarms? 

’Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to his arms. 


** Why should we tremble to convey 
Their bodies to the tomb? 
There the dear form of Jesus lay, 
And scattered all the gloom. 


‘Thence He arose, ascending high, 
And showed our feet the way ; 
Up to the Lord we, too, shall fly 
At the great rising day. 
“ Then let the last loud trumpet sound, 
And bid our kindred rise ; 
Awake! ye nations under ground 
Ye saints! ascend the skies!” . 

The old tune of *‘ China,” with its weird arrangement of 
parts, its mournful yet majestic movement, was well fitted 
to express that mysterious defiance of earth’s bitterest 
sorrow, that solemn assurance of victory over life’s deep- 
est anguish, which breathes in those words. It is the major 
key invested with all the mournful pathos of the minor, 
yet breathing a grand sustained undertone of triumph—fit 
voice of that only religion which bids the human heart re- 
joice in sorrow and glory in tribulation. 

Then came the prayer, in which the feelings of the good 
man, enkindled by sympathy and faith, seemed to bear up 
sorrowing souls, as on mighty wings, into the regions of 
eternal peace. 

Ina general way nothing can be more impressive, more 
pathetic and beautiful, than the Episcopal Church funeral 
service, but it had been one of the last requests of the de- 
parted that her old pastor should minister at her funeral ; 
and there are occasions when an affectionate and devout 
man, penetrated with human sympathy, can utter prayers 
such as no liturgy can equal. There are prayers springing 
heavenward from devout hearts that are as much superior 
to all written ones as living, growing flowers out-bloom 
the dried treasures of the herbarium. Not always, not by 
every one, come these inspirations; too often what is called 
extemporary prayer is but a form, differing from the 
liturgy of the church only in being poorer and colder. 

But the prayer of Dr. Cushing melted and consoled; it 
was an uplift from the darkness of earthly sorrow into the 
grand certainties of the unseen; it had the undertone that 
can be given only by a faith to which the invisible is even 
more real than the things that are seen. 

After the prayer one and another of the company passed 
through the room to take the last look at the dead. Death 
had touched her gently. As often happens in the case of 
aged people, there had come back to her face something of 
the look of youth, something which told of a delicate, lily- 
like beauty which had long been faded. There was, too, 
that mysterious smile, that expression of rapturous repose, 
which is the seal of heaven set on the earthly clay. It 
seemed as if the softly-closed eyes must be gazing on some 
ineffable vision of bliss, as if, indeed, the beauty of the 
Lord her God was upon her. 

Among the mourners at the head of the coffin sat Zeph 
Higgins, like rome rugged gray rock—stony, calm and 
still. He shed no tear, while his children wept and sobbed 
aloud; only when the coffin-lid was put on a convulsive 
movement passed across his fave. But it was momentary, 
and he took his place in the procession to walk to the 
grave in grim calmness. 

The graveyard was in a lovely spot on the Poganuc 
River. No care in those days ha:1 been bestowed to orna- 





ment or brighten these last resting-places; but Nature had 
taken this in hand kindly. The blue glitter of the river 
sparkled here and there through a belt of pines and hem- 
locks on one side, and the silent mounds were sheeted with 
daisies, brightened now and then with golden buttercups, 
which bowed their fair heads meekly as the funeral tra n 
passed over them. | 

Arrived at the grave, there followed the usual sounds, so 
terrible to the ear of mourners—the setting down of the , 
coffin, the bustle of preparation, the harsh grating of ropes 
as the precious burden was lowered to its last resting-place. 
And then, standing around the open grave, they sang: 

** My flesh shall slumber in the ground 
Till the last trumpet’s joyful sound. 
Then burst the chains, with sweet surprise, 
And in my Saviour’s image rise.”’ 

Then rose the last words of prayer, in which the whole 
finished service and all the survivors were commended to 
God. 

It was customary in those days for the head of a family 
to return thanks at the grave to the friends and neighbors 
who had joined in the last tribute of respect to the de- 
parted. There was a moment’s pause, and every eye 
turned on Zeph Higgins. He made a movement and 
stretched out his hands as if to speak; but his voice fa led 
him, and he stopped. His stern features were convulsed 
with the vain effort to master his feeling. 

Dr. Cushing saw his emotion and said, ‘‘ In behalf of our 
brother I return thanks to all the friends who have given 
us their support and sympathy on this occasion. Let us all 
pray that the peace of God may rest upon this afflicted 
family.” The gathered friends now turned from the grave 
and dispersed homeward. 

With tke instinct of a true soul-physician, who divines 
mental states at a glance, Dr. Cushing forebore to address 
even a word to Zeph Higgins; he left him to the inward 
ministration of a higher Power. 

But such tact and reticence belong only to more in- 
structed natures. There are never wanting well-meaning 








souls who, with the very best intentions, take hold on the 
sensitive nerves of sorrow with a coarse hand. 

Deacon Peaslee was inwardly shocked to see that no 
special attempt had been made to ‘‘ improve the dispensa- 
tion” to Zeph’s spiritual state, and therefore felt called on 
to essay his skill. 

“ Well, my friend,” he said, coming up to bim, * I trust 
this affliction may be sanctified to you.” 

Zeph glared on him with an impatient movement and 
turned to walk away; the Deacon, however, followed as- 
siduously by his side, going on with his exhortation. 

‘* You know it’s no use contendin’ with the Lord.” 

‘* Well, who’s ben a contendin’ with the Lord?” exclaimed 
Zeph, ‘I haint.” 

The tone and manner were not hopeful, but the Deacon 
persevered. 

‘We must jest let the Lord do what he will with us and 
ours.” 

“T hev let him—how was I goin’ to help it?” 

‘“‘We mustn't murmur,” continued the Deacon in a 
feebler voice, as he saw that his exhortation was not hope- 
fully received. 

‘*Who’s ben a murmurin’? /haint!" 

“Then you feel resigned, don’t you?” 

“T can’t help myself. I’ve got to make the best on't,” 
said Zeph, trying to out-walk him. 

“ But you know ——”’ 

‘“*LET ME ALONE, can’t ye?” cried Zeph in a voice of 
thunder; and the Deacon, scared and subdued, dropped 
behind, murmuring, ‘‘ Drefful state 0’ mind! poor critter, 
so unreconciled!—really awful !” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DOLLY AT THE WICKET GATE. 

THE next Sunday rose calm and quiet over the hills of 
Poganuc. 

There was something almost preternatural in the sense 
of stillness and utter repose which the Sabbath day used to 
bring with it in those early times. The absolute rest from 
every earthly employment, the withholding even of con- 
versation from temporal things, marked it off from all 
other days. To the truly devout the effect was something 
the same as if the time had been spent in heaven. 

On this particular dewy, fresh summer morning it 
seemed as if Nature herself were hushing her breath to 
hear the music of a higher sphere. Dolly stood at her 
open window looking out on the wooded hills opposite, 
feathered with their varied green, on the waving meadows 
with their buttercups and daisies, on the old apple-tree in 
the corner of the lot where the bobolink was tilting up and 
down, chattering and singing with all his might. She was 
thinking of what she had heard her father saying to her 
mother at breakfast: how the sickness and death of one 
good woman had been blessed to all that neighborhcod, 
and how a revival of religion was undoubtedly begun there. 

All this made Dolly very serious. She thought a great 
deal about heaven, and perfectly longed to be quite sure 
she ever should get there. She often had wished that 
there were such a thing in reality as a Wicket Gate, and 


an old Interpreter’s house, and a Palace Beautiful, for, 


then she would set right off on her pilgrimage at once, and 
in time get to the Celestial City. But how to get this 
spiritual, intangible preparation she knew not. To-day 
she knew was a sacramental Sunday, and she should see 
all the good people taking that sacrificial bread and wine, 
but she should be left out. 

And how to get in! There were no Sunday schools in 
those days, no hymns or teachings specially adapted 
to the child; and Dolly remembered to have heard 
serious elderly people tell of how they were brought 
“under conviction” and suffered for days and weeks be- 
fore the strange secret cf mercy was revealed to them, 
and she wondered how she ever should get this conviction 
of sin. Poor Dolly had often tried to feel very solemn and 
sad and gloomy, and to think herself a dreadful sinner, 
but had never succeeded. She was so young and so 
healthy—the blood raced and tingled so in her young veins; 
and if she was pensive and sad a little while, yet, the first 
she knew, she would find herself racing after Spring, or 
calling to her brothers, or jumping up and down with her 
skipping rope, and feeling full as airy and gay as the 
bobolink across in the meadow. This morning she was 
trying her best to feel her sins and count them up; but the 
birds and the daisies and the flowers were a sad interrup- 
tion, and she went to meeting quite dissatisfied. 

When she saw the white simple table and the shining 
cups and snowy bread of the Communion she inly thought 
that the service could have nothing for her—it would be 
all for those grown up, initiated Christians. Nevertheless, 
when her father began to speak she was drawn to listen to 
him by a sort of pathetic earnestness in his voice. 

The Doctor was feeling very earnestly and deeply, and 
he had chosen a theme to awaken responsive feeling in his 
church. His text was the declaration of Jesus: ‘‘I call 
you not servants, but friends;” and his subject was Jesus 
as the soul-friend offered to every human being. Forget- 
ting his doctrinal subtleties, he spoke with all the sim- 
plicity and tenderness of a rich nature concerning the 
faithful, generous, tender love of Christ, how he cared for 
the soul’s wants, how he was patient with its errors, how 
he gently led it along the way of right, how he was always 
with it, teaching its ignorance, guiding its wanderings, 
comforting its sorrows, with a love unwearied by faults, 
unchilled by ingratitude, till he brought it through the 
darkness of earth to the perfection of heaven. 

Real, deep, earnest feeling inclines to simplicity of 
language, and the Doctor spoke in words that even a child 
could understand. Dolly sat absorbed, her large blue eyes 
gathering tears as she listened ; and when the Doctor said, 
“Come, then, and trust your soul to this faithful Friend,” 





Dolly’s little heart throbbed ‘I will” And she did. For 
the moment she was discouraged by the thought that she 
had not any conviction of sin; but like a flash came the 
thought that Jesus could give her that as well as anything 
else, and that she could trust him for the whole. And so 
her little earnest child-soul went out to the wonderful 
Friend. She sat through the sacramental service that 
followed, with swelling heart and tearful eyes, and walked 
home filled with a new joy. She went up to her father's 
study and fell into his arms, saying, ‘‘ Father, I have given 
myself to Jesus, and he has taken me.”’ 

The Doctor held her silently to his heart a moment, and 
his tears dropped on her head. 

‘Ts it so?” he said. ‘‘ Then has a new flower blossomed 
in the Kingdom this day.” 

(To be continued.) 





Che Household. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

Question.—Are boxes better than a linen bag to pack 
away woolens and furs in the spring ? 

Answer.—We think so. Wrap in linen, after 
sprinkling with moth powder, lay in a deep box 
and paste a strip of paper over the line where the 
cover fits on. We see paste-board barrels are being 
made for packing woolens and furs, but don't know 
where they can be obtained. We think they will be 
very desirable. The head fits down snugly, and when 
the barrel is filled and the head fitted in a strip of 
brown paper is pasted over the seam. If the articles 
are well aired, shaken, and entirely free from moth 
eggs when put into this barrel, it is impossible for 
any insect to find entrance. 

Quesation.—Can you give me a good receipt for making 
sweet pickles from citron, watermelons or cucumbers; one 
that is trustworthy ? 

Ansuer.—We can give a receipt for cantaloupe 
melons, the best we ever tasted; and citron, water- 
melons and cucumbers can be prepared from the 
same receipt, though we thiuk none of these will be 
as fine flavored as the cantaloupe melon. Pare and 
slice fine ripe cantaloupe melons, weigh them, pack 
close in an earthen dish or stone jar, cover with 
vinegar and leave them twenty-four hours. Then 
remove the melon carefully. For fifteen pounds of 
melon weigh out eleven pounds of sugar, eleven 
ounces cinnamon, seven ounces cloves, and three and 
a half allspice; none of the spices to be pulverized. 
For this amount leave out one quart of the vinegar 
used to soak the melon (it will answer to soak other 
pickles, but will make too much syrup if all 18 used). 
Add the sugar and spice to the remainder of the 
vinegar, heat it to boiling, skimming carefully till 
clear; then add the melon and boil slowlv till the 
melon is tender, but not so as to fall in pieces, from 
half an hour to an hour, according to the ripeness of 
the melon, only be sure that it is tender. When done 
let all stand together twenty-four hours. Then heat 
the syrup to boiling, again pack the melon into the 
can in which it is to be kept and when boiling hot 
pour the syrup over. Cover and set aside. Not fit 
for use for several weeks. Improves with age. It is 
excellent. 

Question.—In boiling fresh fish should I put it into cold or 
hot water, and how am I to know when done ? 

Answer.—All fresh fish or fresh meats must be put 
into boiling water. Salt fish or salt meats into cold 
water. Before putting in the fish throw in about two 
tablespoonfuls of salt for a large fish, a little heaped, 
and a wine-glass of vinegar. This secures the best 
flavor of fish, and the vinegar does not affect the taste 
at all. The water must be boiling when the fish is 
laid in, but after that it must only simmer. Never 
boil fish. It is done when it begins to crack or cleave 
apart from under the gills, if a whole fish; if only 
part of a fish it will, when done, spring off a little 
from the backbone. Don’t let it cook a minute longer 
after that. 

Question.—How should I make mint sauce for mutton or 
lamb? Ought it to be heated, or made up with boiling 
water? 

Answer.—Neither. Pick over and wash clean, fresh, 
green mint; chop it fine, and put to two tablespoon- 
fuls of the mint two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar and a teacup and a half (scant measure) of cold 
cider vinegar. Let it stand for half an hour or more 
in a cool place, to have the vinegar well flavored with 
the mint. It injures the flavor to make it with hot 
liquid. 

Question.—Can Swiss muslin curtains with ball fringe be 
washed nicely, and how? 

Answer.—We have never been so fortunate as to 
have any such curtains to wash; but if we had should 
carefully run a soft string or coarse thread through 
the balls to keep them in place ard prevent them 
from tangling. Then we would put them to soak 
overnight in clear, soft water, in which put pulverized 
borax, a tablespoonful to a pail of cold water, and 
add a teaspoonful of ammonia. In the morning 
squeeze, not rub, the curtains out of the water, and 
put them into warm, clean suds, and pat and squeeze 
till the dirt is out. Then rinse in one water with- 
out blueing, then in.another blued. Starch in very 
clear starch, not very stiff, just so as to make them 
look like new muslin. Snap out gently, and hang up 
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very evenly on the line, and carefully pull in shape, 
and see that all the balls are in their proper place. 
When dry lay on a large table, on a clean sheet, 
sprinkle, pull straight and fold up tightly for two or 
three hours. When they are well and evenly 
dampened by being thus rolled up spread on a clean, 
fine ironing sheet, and iron on the wrong side. If 
convenient, let some one stand at the back of the 
table and hold the curtain smoothly and evenly over 
the sheet as you iron. Have it lie on the cloth 
straight by a thread, so there need be no uneven spot. 
We think Swiss curtains could be made to look like 
new ‘f done up in this way. 

Question.—Please give a receipt for white cake. 

Answer.—Beat one pound sugar and fourteen ounces 
butter to a cream, add one cup sour milk, to which 
beat one teaspoonful of soda (dissolved), flavor with 
citron, and the last thing stir in the whites of twelve 
eggs, beaten very stiff. 

Another way.—Two cups of white sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, rubbed together, to which add 
one cup of sweet cream, two cups of flour, into which 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar has been sifted, add 
half teaspoonful of soda (dissolved), flavor to suit the 
taste, and the last thing add the well-beaten whites of 
five eggs. 

All cake must be well beaten before the whites of 
eggs are added. They should be the last thing, and 
stirred in lightly. 

Question.—Can you tell me any way to cook a beef’s tongue 
besides boiling. 

Answer.—Half boil a fresh tongue. While boiling 
prepare a sauce of a pint of beef broth, alittle parsely, 
one small onion, one small carrot, salt, pepper, and 
half a car of tomatoes. Put the tongue into this and 
let it stew till quite tender. When done take out and 
lay on a platter. Wet two tablespoonfuls of flour to 
a smooth paste and stir into the broth; stir till it 
thickens. Beat up two eggs, if plenty, and stir in 
the last thing; pour all over the tongue and serve. 
A salt tongue should be boiled till done, then peeled 
and put into a broth all cooked, like the above, let it 
cook fifteen minutes and serve. 

Question.—Kindly inform me where ammonia can be bought 
at the price you mentioned some time since. I have not been 
able to get it for less than fifty cents a quart. I do my own 
work. and have found it almost indispensable, but find it too 
expensive. 

4+nswer.—We have always obtained it at wholesale 
druggists’ (but not up-town stores) at the price we 
mentioned. But since we received your letter we 
fiud, by inquiry, that the price varies in different 
years. It is often as high as forty-five or fifty cents, 
though we have never paid that. But one quart of 
concentrated ammonia put to one quart of alcohol 
and one quart of water, adding ammonia the last, 
makes three quarts quite strong enough forall do- 
mestic purposes, and is, therefore, not very ex- 
pensive. 





Our Doung Folks. 


EASTER WEEK. 
ge the land, her Easter keeping, 
Rises as her Maker rose. 

Seeds, so long in darkness sleeping, 
Burst at last from winter snows. 

Earth with heaven above rejoices; 
Fields and gardens hail the spring ; 

Shaughs and woodlands ring with voices, 
While the wild birds build and sing. 








You, to whom your Maker granted 
Powers to those sweet birds unknown, 
Use the craft by God implanted ; 
Use the reason not your own. 
Here, while heaven and earth rejoices, 
Each his Easter tribute bring— 
Work of fingers. chant of voices, 
Like the birds who build and sing. 
-(Charles Kingsley. 


FREDS EASTER OFFERING. 
A STORY. 
By E.Liot McCormick. 


T was Easter Sunday in Milan. The cold mountain 
wind came blowing down from the Alps, across the 
open piazza, and whistled through the pinnacles of 
the great cathedral. In front of the steps stood Fred, 
uncertain whether or not to go in. Most people 
would not have hesitated. It was Easter, and the 
altar would be beautifully decorated. But to Fred 
Easter brought only sad recollections, and these were 
so associated with one Catholic church that he could 
take no pleasure in looking at another. 

In the moment that he waited he saw that he was 
not alone. A little beggar-girl, not more than ten 
years old, had drawn near and, shivering in the chill 
wind, was looking wistfully from Fred to the door. 
It was very evident that the day brought no happier 
memories to her than it did to Fred. Boy and girl— 
the one the rich man’s son, the other a beggar in the 
streets—were alike in this, that the thought of the 
risen Saviour, if indeed it occurred to them at all, 
gave neither one any comfort or pleasure. As Fred 
glanced toward the child she timidly held out her 
fambourine. Fred shook his head. “ Beggars every- 
where!” he muttered angrily. His heart grew cold 
aud uncharitable. He did not even heed the tears 





that came into the sad brown eyes. But to escape 
their silent appeal he ran hastily and almost without 
thought up the steps, pushed aside the heavy curtain, 
and, letting it fall, shut out the beggar and the world. 

The recollection that the day and the place brought 
back to Fred was the loss of his little sister Daisy on 
another Easter five years before. It had happened in 
the Church of Notre Dame at Paris, where with their 
father and mother they had gone to see the morning 
service. The children had been left for a moment 
alone, when Daisy, fascicated by the brilliant lights 
upon the altar, darted forward and was shut in by 
the crowd. When the father and mother came back 
they found Fred almost distracted and Daisy gone. 
Fred remembered that a little while before an old 
beggar-woman had been eyeing them sharply; but be- 
yond this he could give no clue. A week afterward 
the father was sent for by the police. They had 
brought out of the Seine a little body which they 
thought was Daisy’s. True, it was dressed in much 
poorer clothes, and the features could hardly be rec- 
ognized, but the curls were hers and it was the child’s 
form and figure. Beyond doubt she had been enticed 
away, her clothes stolen, and then sent in the streets 
to beg—only to fall, perhaps be pushed, into the river. 
And with all their grief the father and mother could 
not but think this the happier fate. They laid her 
away in Pére-la-Chaise, and went home with almost 
broken hearts. 

This then was the one sad memory in Fred’s life. 
Standing there in the Milan Cathedral, and looking 
up the long nave to where the candles flickered, and 
the incense went up in clouds, and the priests were 
droning out the service, it came back to him in all its 
painful details. Something to-day seemed to recall 
Daisy’s face more clearly than he had ever remem- 
bered it before. And yet, after all, was it Daisy’s 
face? Was it not rather the face of the little 
beggar-girl outside? Fred felt annoyed that the 
two should be mixed up in his mind. He shook 
off his abstraction and tried to put the beggar out of 
his head. Then for the first time he heard voices on 
the other side of the pillar. Perhaps they had been 
talking all the time, but in his dreaming he had not 
noticed it. Between him and the sound hung a 
heavy curtain, of which Fred raised the corner and 
looked in. 

Here was surely a strange sight! Fred rubbed his 
eyes. In his wonder at this sudden revelation, all his 
dreams were scattered. It was not now the cathedral 
at Milun. Fred had all at once stepped out of Europe 
into America; for here, behind the curtain, was a 
facsimile of the “Loaves and Fishes”? Mission 
Sunday-school in New York. 

Down the long aisle,were class forms, each occupied 
by ten or a dozen scholars. There was this difference 
between the classes here and at home, that here the 
scholars were all boys and the teachers all priests. 
But the general arrangement was the same and for 
any difference in their appearance, the boys might 
just as readily have come out of Washington or Green- 
wich streets or South Fifth avenue in New York as 
from the slums of Milan. Fred’s curiosity and in- 
terest were greatly excited. He understood Italian 
quite well, and still standing by the pillar, took in 
what one of the priests was saying. The boys, as it 
seemed, were not paying much attention. 

“The blessed San Denis,’’ mumbled the teacher, in 
a sing-song way, “having been beheaded and his 
body left to be devoured by the wild beasts, arose, 
took up his head in his hauds, and walked two miles 
to the place now called Montmartre, the angels sing- 
ing as he went.”’ 

“Stuff,” ejaculated Fred, though not so loud that 
anyone could hear. ‘The idea of a man with his 
head cut off taking it up and carrying it in his arms. 
What humbug!” and he moved away, too much pro- 
voked to listen any more. 

Further on there was another class, the teacher a 
younger man, with a pure intellectual face, the boys 
eagerly listening to what he said. Fred stopped, 
attracted in spite of himself by the young man’s 
manner and look; and having caught a few sentences 
became interested in the subject. The story was 
that of St. Charles Borromeo, who lies buried in the 
cathedral. Of course you all know it, though Fred 
did not. He heard for the first time how the good 
man lived for the poor, giving up his money and pos- 
ition and everything else that he had, in order to 
relieve their needs ; how he went among them during 
the terrible plague, when everybody else had run 
away; and how, worn out by his labors, he died an 
early death and left a shining example. To this 
story, beautiful and touching in itself, the speaker’s 
voice lent an added charm. Fred thought he had 
never heard anything sweeter than the soft musical 
Italian, and when it stopped for an instant, he only 
feared it would not go on. ‘‘That’s a boss teacher,” 
he said to himself, in his boyish way, “I don’t wonder 
these fellows like him;” and then as the speaker 
began again he bent forward still more eagerly to 
listen. What had gone before had been story: this 
he discovered was moral. 

“Tt is Easter, my children,” the priest went on, 
“the day of our blessed Lord’s resurrection. Did not 
the Magdalene come that morning to the tomb with 
an offering of love? Who will make to-day an offer- 





ing to therisen Lord? Who will speak to the poor 
as did the blessed San Carlo? Who will minister to 
their wants? It is the blessed Lord, himself, who 














says, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
ine.’” 

The speaker’s eyes were turned upon Fred. The 
boy felt uneasy. *‘ Wonder if he saw me snub the 
little beggar,” he said to himself. 

“It isaduty none need neglect,’ the priest went 
on, in the same winning tone; ‘‘Tbe poor always ye 
have with you.” 

Fred’s face grew hot as he remembered his own 
impatient words. “It was awfully mean in me to 
treat her that way,” he said penitently. 

“Then go!” said the priest, suddenly raising his 
hands in benediction; ‘take to the Lord some Easter 
offering—make the day glad for yourself and some one 
else.”’ 

Fred started. Perhaps it was not yet too late. He 
turned quickly away, hearing nothing more, raised 
the curtain and passed out again into the nave. 
There was a new sense of peace in his heart, disturbed 
only by 4 single fear. He hurried to the door, lifted 
once more the drapery, and was on the broad outer 
platform. His fear was relieved. The child was still 
there. Under the prompting of the lesson he had 
learned, he moved impulsively to her side. 

“You look awfully cold,” he said in Italian. 

The child did not seem to understand. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” she said, timidly. 

‘**Oh, I see,”’ said Fred, speaking this time in French; 
‘*you don’t understand Italian ;”’ and then he repeat- 
ed his remark in the language which she knew. 

The little girl looked up in a sad way. Her face 
was pinched and wan. The fair hair was cut short. 
The dress was of the poorest kind, ragged and thin. 

‘* Yes, monsieur,” she said, simply, but speaking in 
French; ‘* lam cold.”’ 

** Here,” said Fred, and he pulled off the silk hand- 
kerchief from his own neck, “ take this.’’ 

But the child pushed it away. 

‘““No, no, monsieur!”’ she exclaimed. “I cannot; 
you are too good. It would be no use, for Mére Ur- 
sule would take it away.” 

This was something out of Fred’s experience. A 
beggar refusing a gift! 

‘* Mére Ursule?” he repeated, wonderingly. 

The child shuddered, perhaps unconsciously. 

“ Yes, monsieur,”’ she said; ‘‘ she takes care of me.” 

‘* But she is not your mother ?” 

“Ah, no!” indignantly; **my mother was a lady.”’ 

Fred began to grow interested. True, he had made 
his offering and it had been refused. But might not 
kind words and kindly interest be an offering too? 
He moved a little nearer to her side. 

“She was French ?”’ he said, interrogatively. 

‘“‘T do not know,” sadly. 

** Don’t you remember her?” 

“ A little—it was so long ago!”’ 

“And you have always lived in France?” 

‘A little while in Italy. I do not remember any- 
thing else.” 

“ And always with Mére Ursule?” 

The child nodded. She was looking, from time to 
time, nervously toward the door. What was it in the 
turn of her head, the tone of her voice, that seemed 
so familiar to the boy? 

‘*Ts she unkind tu you?” he asked. 

‘“*Mére Ursule ?—sometimes ;” and the same invol- 
untary shiver went over her little form. Fred won- 
dered if it were cold or dread. ‘‘She will soon come,” 
the child continued; ‘‘she is now at her prayers—ah, 
voila!’’ in a whisper. 

Fred followed the glance of her eyes and saw com- 


‘ing out of the door a bent old woman. 


‘Is that Mére Ursule ?’’ he asked. 

The girl had shrunk away and was nervously watch 
ing the woman’s approach. 

** Yes, monsieur,’’ she faltered. 

Fred looked at her, his eyes full of sympathy. 

“You poor child!” he said; **she must be awfully 
cross.”’ 

The woman’s appearance certainly suggested it. 
Such an old crone Fred thought he had never seen. She 
came toward them scowling and muttering, and look- 
ing so much like a witch that he almost expected to 
see the broomstick. He thought then perhaps he had 
better go, and yet he did not like to leave the little 
girl. And while he hesitated the woman had suddenly 
stopped, only a few feet off. What had got into her? 
Fred wondered. Why should she stand there, look- 
ing at him in such a scared, bewildered way? What 
was there in Fred to frighten anyone? 

The little girl looked timidly from one to the other. 

‘“*Good-day, monsieur,” she said, making a move to 
go, and yet waiting—perhaps until he, too, should 
say good-by. 

But Fred did not hear. He was looking beyond her 
and wondering what made the ugly, wrinkled old 
face so familiar to him. He looked away; and then 
something brought back the face of the old woman 
who had gazed at him and Daisy in Notre Dame five 
years before. Every outline of it came out in his 
mind. He turned again to Mére Ursule. The face 
was the same. Here once more was the beggar- 
woman of Notre Dame. 

Fred was a brave boy, but his face turned suddenly 
pale and his heart gave a great beat. He stepped for- 
ward and grasped the child by the arm. 

**You sha’n’t go,” he said, boldly. 
woman.”’ 

I don’t suppose he knew precisely what he was g0- 
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ing to do. He just followed an instinct which told 
him to take care of this poor friendless child, and 
perhaps was very much frightened when he found 
that he had doneit. But it served the purpose. The 
old woman dropped her gaze, turned away, moved 
hurriedly over the platform, raised the curtains of 
the door, and disappeared within the building. If 
Fred had followed her he would have seen her pass 
swiftly up the nave, across the transept to the tower 
door, out upon the piazza, and into a labyrinth of 
streets back of the church. But Mére Ursule’s con- 
science was her only pursuer. 

“Come,” said Fred, the color coming slowly back to 
his cheeks, and power to his limbs, “let us get away 
before she comes out again.” 

With the implicit faith of childhood, the girl put 
her hand in his, and together they hurried down the 
long steps. Where they were going she did notask. It 
was enough that he had asked her to go. There was 
a fascination in his face, a charm in his voice that 
would have led her to the ends of the earth. 

He had crossed the piazza and entered the Via Carlo 
Alberto, before he fairly recovered his senses, so as to 
think connectedly. Indeed, he had hardly yet re- 
covered tben, for he began unthinkingly to speak in 
English. 

“Tt was a pretty narrow escape, wasn’t it?” he said. 
“And to think you were in the clutches of that old 
witch !” 

The child stopped in the street and looked up at him 
in a bewildered way. Had the tones struck some 
chord of association ? 

“Oh, I forgot,” he began apologetically in French. 


‘“‘No, no!” she interrupted. ‘Say it once more.” 
Her face had lighted up with an eager, anxious look. 
There was an expression in it which Fred had not be- 


fore seen. A thought came to the boy which made 
his heart beat at awild rate. If Mére Ursule were the 
old beggar ef Notre Dame, who might not the little 
girl be? But in another instant he remembered the 
little grave in Pére-la-Chaise. Absorbed by the 
thought he had forgotten to answer her request. 

* Répétez-le !” she exclaimed; “ répétez-le!” and laid 
ber hand imploringly on his arm. 

Fred tried to speak quietly. 

‘““You want me to speak in English?’’ he said. 

The child nodded, too eager to reply. It was the 
same eagerness with which Daisy implored him that 
day at Notre Dame to show her the altar and the 
candlesticks. 

The boy’s voice trembled. 

“Have you ever heard English spoken ? jhe asked, 
still using the French. 

Her eyes had a far off look as though trying to 
gather up some lost memories. 

“Oh, let me think,” she exclaimed impatiently, 
“Why can I not think!” 

He waited for an instant, his face as pale as when 
he had confronted the old woman on the steps. 

‘““What is your name?” he asked, with abruptness. 

But she did not answer. She was still trying to 
recall the forgotten past. Her eyes rested on the 
ground; her finger was raised to her chin. Both 
children were unmindful of the people who passed 
them by and wendered curiously what the little aris- 
tocrat had to do with the beggar. In a moment she 
lifted her bead, her hand dropped to her side. Her 
face was as pale as Fred’s. With the awakening, the 
excitement had gone away. 

“JT remember,” she said, simply. 

The boy laid his hand on her arm, and looked ap- 
pealingly in her face. : 

“There was a big church,”’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘and a 
crowd ’’—and then as a new and painful recollection 
seemed to come to her, she stopped and drew a half- 
frightened breath. 

Fred could hardly speak. He forgot the little grave 
in Paris. 

“Daisy!” he cried, imploringly, and held out his 
arms. 

For an instant she looked perplexed and troubled. 
Then all at once a glad smile broke over her wan 
little face. 

‘“‘T know now,” she said; and in the fullness of her 
new-found joy, she hid her face upon his shoulder 
and burst into tears. 

And so in this way, out of the grave as it seemed to 
Fred, Daisy came back. 


Well, you can guess perhaps what a happy party 
gathered that evening in the old salon of the Hotel 
Royal. There were Fred’s mother and father hardly 
able to believe that they had really found in this 
strange fashion their little girl, and yet identifying as 
Daisy’s every turn of her head and tone of her voice. 
There was the child herself, dressed in a proper and 
becoming way and beaming with shy contentment. 
And there was Fred, the hero of the hour, telling over 
for the sixth time the remarkable events of the day. 
They laughed and they cried by turns. The gentle- 
manly old landlord rubbed his hands and nodded his 
bald head in ecstasy. The other people in the house 
—most of them Americans—expressed their warm 
congratulations. Even the pictures on the walls— 
portraits of the old Viscontis and Sforzas who centu- 
ries before, when the house was a palace, had owned 
and lived in it—seemed to smile with aristocratic sat- 
isfaction. 

After a while, when they were left quite alone, 


patois as much as she could remember of the story of 
her life. She had been a flower girl in Paris, tossing 
bouquets into the laps of ladies as they drove here 
and there through the streets, and running by the 
side of the carriage until payment was made. She 
had wandered in the streets of Paris and through the 
Provinces, singing little French songs in her naturally 
sweet voice, or dancing to the accompaniment of her 
tambourine. She had even begged, as Fred knew, 
plaintively and pitifully—always in fear, whether 
singing, dancing. or begging, of the harsh words and 
harsher blows of the wicked old woman whom she 
knew as Mére Ursule. 

“But it was worth while,” she murmured, looking 
dreamily into the firelight. 

‘““ What was worthjwhile ?” they asked. 

A glad light came over her face. 

“It was worth while—to go through it all if I might 
have one such bappy day as this.” 

Fred learned over and kissed the pale little face. 
‘* Make the day glad,’’ so the good priest had told him, 
“for yourself and some one else.’’ This Fred had 
dove: and this, with all the charity and good-will 
and devotion it had led him to exercise, was FRED’s 
EASTER OFFERING. 








VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
JOHNNY’S KITTEN. 
By M. L. B. Branca. 

“E had been wanting one for ever so long, but 
mamma thought he wasn’t old enough to know 
how to treat a kitty very well. However he had his 
wish at last, for ope cold morning when the back door 
was opened there stood a little shivering gray kitten, 
mewing piteously, and looking as if it would be so 
thankful for any kind of a home, even if a little boy 

did hug it and hold it a good deal. 

“That’s my kitten! that’s my kitten!” shouted 
Johnny the moment he saw it, and no one disputed it. 

So the little gray kitty began a new life, and had 
nice saucers of milk which it lapped and purred over, 
and bits of meat and bone which it growled over like 
any other petted cat. 

Johnny puzzled a great deal over a name for it; 
nothing seemed to just suit him, but at last with a 
very bright face he said, 

“Mamma, I’ve named my kitty, Blotty.”’ 

Why Blotty, no one could imagine, but that became 
its name, and almost any hour you could hear a little 
boy’s sweet voice calling, 

‘‘Blotty! Blotty! Come here, Blotty!” 

Blotty learned to stand up and beg, and to give a 
paw, but it best loved to lie curled up like a little 
gray ball in mamma’s work-basket or in papa’s slip- 
per. Every morning, as soon as the back door was 
opened, in ran Blotty from the wood-room and went 
straight to Johnny’s crib, where it would spring up 
and nestle by his hand to his great delight. 

One day a neighbor’s dog trotted into the kitchen 
in a friendly way. Mamma did not pay much atten- 
tion till she heard Johnny cry out in a tone of great 
excitement, 

“Mamma! mamma! 
camel !”’ 

Poor little Blotty did indeed look as unlike herself 
as possible, and with her small back arched up and 
every hair on end, no wonder it made Johnny think 
of a camel’s hump. 

One day a little girl came to spend the afternoon 
with Johnny, and when he showed Blotty to her she 
said, 

“Why, that looks just like my kitty I lost four or 
five weeks ago!” 

“It’s my kitty!” said Johnny, hugging it. 

‘Let me see if there is a little white spot away in 
under its neck,’’ replied Maggie; and when they 
looked, sure enough there was the little white spot. 

“T must take it home; I want it,” said Maggie, and 
Johnny heard her with gathering tears. 

It was too bad; it makes mamma sorry even now 
whenever she thinks of it. But Maggie loved the 
kitten, too, and had the first claim to it. Besides, 
papa and mamma were even then planning to take 
Johnny for a long visit at his grandpa’s, and it seemed 
to the grown-up people a very good thing to have the 
kitten so well provided for. But the heart-ache and 
the loss were Johnny’s. I only hope he has forgotten 
it utterly now. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


A SIMPLE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

OME days since, having a few odd moments of lei- 

sure at my disposal, I set about arranging a curious 
little musical instrument on the kitchen table. A 
brief description of the little impromptu affair, to- 
gether with an account of its wonderful capacities, 
will doubtless interest many of the readers of this 
journal, especially those who are musically inclined. 
Of course I make no claim to originality in the con- 
struction of this little instrument, and yet I don’t 
know what to call it. 

In making this instrument, the first step is to turn 
a tiny mallet, from soft wood, on the lathe. Make it 
about an inch iu diameter, with the ends neatly con- 
vex, and with a light handle eight or ten inches long. 
Then pad and cover one of the ends with soft chamois 
or buckskin. Now get down the family goblets—your 
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Daisy told them in her funny ungrammatical French 


wife or mother may object, but you will not break 
them—and if you are fortunate enough to be able to 
make your selection from a fine set of Bohemian or 
cut glass, it will be all the better, as the finer and 
thinner the glass, the better will be the tone. Set 
your goblets on the table, and run over them with 
your mallet, tapping each gently to ascertain its 
pitch; then arrange them in a row, beginning with 
the lowest toned glass, and proceed upward, according 
to pitch. Now take the lowest toned goblet, and fill 
it with cold water, which will of course lower the 
tone still further, and give you the lowest tone of 
your scale. Then take the next lowest goblet, pour 
in water slowly, until the sound produced is precisely 
a semitone above that of the first goblet; and proceed 
in this way, regulating the pitch of each by the quan- 
tity of water, until you obtain a scale of one octave 
and a half, or two octaves, or as much more as the 
glassware at your command will allow. You can, of 
course, leave some of the goblets empty, where the 
requirements of pitch make it necessary; and you 
will find this requisite in the highest tones at least. 
In fact the greatest difficulty is to obtain a sufficient 
range or compass of tone, unless you have goblets of 
varied size, shape and thickness. But, having your 
entire scale completed in regular chromatic succession, 
it will be well to go over it carefully, and see that all 
the intervals are musically accurate; for unless it be 
tuned nicely, the whole affair will be a noisy failure. 
Perhaps, however, I am assuming too much for the 
average reader, when I expect him to be able to set a 
musical scale successfully by his earalone; and indeed 
this seems the more probable when we remember that 
not one out of five hundred musicians can tune an in- 
strument at all. But in cases where the ear is thus 
deficient, the goblets can be tuned nicely by any 
keyed instrument that is itself in tune. In which case 
he has only to start at the tone indicated by his lowest 
goblet, and tune the succeeding ones in unison with 
those of the ascending scale of the instrument. In 
any event it will be found a fine discipline for the ear. 
Where the experimenter finds it impossible even to 
tune in unison, he had better direct his efforts i 
other channels of course. Iam not writing for him. 

Your tuning completed, the next operation will be 
to arrange your goblets to the best advantage, both 
for quality of tone and convenience of manipulation. 
To this end itis perhaps better to place your goblets 
on a long, inverted empty box, made ot thin material, 
securely fastened together. Place the whole on your 
table, with the goblets arranged in the same order as 
the keys on a piano, placing the half tones, or sharps, 
corresponding to the black keys, slightly in the rear 
of the main line or diatonic scale, for the convenience 
of the performer—being careful that no two goblets 
touch each other; also that they rest firmly on the 
box, in order to avoid jarring. If your scale extends 
to two octaves, it might be well to arrange your gob- 
lets in two separate lines perhaps. 

Now your instrument is ready, and you may take 
your mallet and play any air with which you are 
familiar, from a Sabbath-school song to an opera. 
And my word for it, you will be surprised, and de- 
lighted at the beauty and capacity of this little 
home-made instrument. The tones are very pure, 
limpid and mellow, and free from that metallic ten- 
dency so inseparable from all pianos. Of course much 
will depend upon the taste and skill] of the performer, 
and some practice will be required to play rapid 
passages; but it 1s certainly susceptible of much va- 
riety and musical effect when properly handled. 
Shakes, trills, turns, runs, etc., are all within its scope, 
and only await the player’s skill. The tone may be 
varied by the use of either the padded or the wooden 
end of the mallet, as the case may require. The 
glasses should be tapped on the outside, near the top. 
If it be desired to keep the instrument for any con- 
siderable length of time, it will be found necessary to 
re-tune it at intervals, as the tone changes by evap- 
oration of the water. And if the water is left in a 
long time in a warm room, the tone will become 
deadened and spoiled. By having a mallet in each 
hand, two parts can be played at once, after some 
practice, and the harmony 1s very pretty. If the 
whole is properly constructed and well tuned, it will 
be found wonderfully melodious and effective.—{The 
Young Scientist. 








PUZZLES. 

We shall give only one puzzle this week, and for the 
first two answers received we offer two subscriptions 
of one year each to the Christian Union. 

Who can find six English words ending in cion? 

One month will be allowed for answers. 


ANSWERS TV PUZZLES OF MARCH 2%. 
Easy Numerical Enigma.—Mount Washington. 
Star Puzzle.— Young, goose, enter, roast, teach, bours, salad, 
dunce, elder, ready. 
Maltese Cross. 
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Letter Puzzle.—Ease. 
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Farm and Garden. 


HOW TO RAISE LIMA BEANS. 

By some misehance our first article on 
early gardening did not appear the first 
week in Apri) as intended, and as our 
second may be too late to be of practical 
use, we take pleasure in presenting, in- 
stead, an article on Lima beans by a 
friend who both knows and loves beans. 
Readers sometimes complain that rural 
hints are printed too late to be of any 
use. We mean to be in time with bean- 
planting, anyway, and if the Christian 
Union readers fail to raise some Limas 
this year, or dont care to plant them, it 
will be because they have skipped what 
follows. 








OUR LIMA BEANS 

When we used to board with the old 
Colonel we had Lima beans for dinner 
every day in their season, for whatever 
were his other successes the Colonel was 
a capital gardener, and his Lima beans 
were his especial pride; and the style in 
which the Colonel’s wife served them 
would have delighted the most fastid- 
ious Inea that ever ruled in Lima. 
Verily, the memory even of thedelicious 
vegetable doth now in this winter time 
make the mouth water. Some years of 
shifting about convinced us of the fact 
that while many people know green 
shelled beans, and more know “string” 
beans,and whole multitudes know baked 
beans, very few know Lima beans with 
that intimate knowledge which, after a 
season of daily discussion and digestion, 
grows into deep affection. After our 
pleasant acquaintance with them at the 
Colonel’s table, we, when at other boards, 
noticed their almost invariable absence 
and wondered how people could be 
happy without them. Having known 
them in their glory we could not be in- 
different to their loss,and so when it 
came to pass in the course of time that 
we were possessed of a garden plot in 
our own right, the first thought was, 
now we shall have “ Limas” without 
stint. 

PATCH FIRST. 

So we plentifully enriched the choicest 
spot, and as soon as the April sun shone 
warmly upon it we planted thirty hills 
of the Large White Lima, because the 
seed catalogues pronounced that sort 
the best. As is usual in April, colder 
weather followed cool rains and when 
in due time we looked upon that petted 
patch we could easily answer the snatch 
from the Sunday-school hymn which 
our boy had lately been whooping about 
the house, ‘“‘ Whatshall the harvest be?” 
Most of the beans had rotted, others had 
broken their slender, succulent necks 
in trying to force themselves through 
the crust, and only here and there a 
vine had become established. Having 
passed the dangerous period these grew 
with great rapidity and luxurience ow- 
ing to the richness of the earth, and soon 
covered the poles provided for them. 
After a time (and a long time, too) ap- 
peared the pods—long, broad, thick fel- 
lows that promised much but produced 
little, for the Large White Lima is a shv 
bearer, seldom having over three or four 
beaus in a pod, usually less, and many 
times only one. However we had a few 
dinners of them which we enjoyed im- 
mensely, not only because they were 
truly good and beautiful, but because 
they had cost us—reckoning ovr labor, 
seed and disappointment—not less than 
twenty-five cents a bean. 


* PATCH SECOND. 


We were discouraged enough to seek 
advice and during the winter drove over 
to talk with the Colonel. He said that 
as the bean is a rapid grower it should 
have ordinary garden soil not over rich; 
as it contains much nitrogen it should 
not be planted until the earth is quite 
warm and dry, else the seed will decay ; 
that with us (Central New York), May 
25th to June 5th is about the right time; 
when planting the fine beans in a hill 
be careful to press them intv the soil 
with the eye down and then cover with 
a sandy loam which does not crust over 
when dry; carefully observe when the 
sprouting plant tries to lift the dirt and 
aid it by breaking the ground; allow 
only three or four vines to a hill and 
when four feet high pinch them off, and 
never permit them to grow longer than 


that; this will cause the growth of 
lateral branches and double the number 
of pods. A neighbor with whom we 
afterwards compared notes concurred 
in the Colonel’s opinion, but strongly 
urged us to plant an improved Lima put 
out by Henry Dreer the seedsman of 
Philadelphia, as it is far more prolific of 
pods and each pod is well filled. We 
followed the advice of both friends and 
had a patch of which the Colonel himself 
would have been proud. We found that 
the improved Lima yielded nearly twice 
as many as the old Large White and that 
the quality was quite as good in all 
respects. 

Since then we have never failed to 
have our table graced daily for weeks 
with a huge dish of this luscious vege- 
table. We never tire of them for al- 
though a hearty and nourishing food 
they are not heavy and cloying as is the 
common bean,jand indulgence only pro- 
vokes desire. 


THE COOK SAYS, 


pick them when the pod is well filled 
and the beans of full size; when in the 
best condition they are of a pale green 
veined with white. Boil them in soft 
water slightly salted, until tender; then 
drain and while hot stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of butter until it is melted; then 
serve in a covered dish, and if you have 
a friend to dine with you he will ever 
mention those “‘ Limas”’ as an incident 
in his history and neither he nor you will 
allow a season to go by without raising 
a crop of this best of all beans. 
eg 


SEEDS, &c. 








FLOWERS. 








Gooseberry 


sarong 
EP ROE 2% 


and dae Pid First: 
falty. Leading varieties at at de rates. 
dress KE. 7 


Descriptive catalogue free 
Cornw all-ou-Hudson, N. a 


STOCKBRIDCE 


MANURES 


Originated by Prof. Stockbridge, Prof. of Age 
culture in the Massachusetts Agricultw 
College. 

Made for each crop, furnisbi the plant 
food which each require. Used for 5 years, 
and in 1877 applied on over 10,000 acres with 
— success. PRICES REDUCED. For 
sale Bowker’s Hill and Drill 
pease of a High Grade; also, oe. 
nd ior Pamphlet, malted Free. 


W.H.BOWKER &CO., 
3 Park Place, New York. 
Boston, 43 Chatham Street. 











Oratorio Society of New York. 


STEINWAY HALL, 


PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 4%, 1878. 


CRAND CONCERT, 
THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 25, 1878. 


ELIJAH, 
with the following 8 ‘ots 
Mrs. EU JENIE Hg 44 EN HLEIM, Soprano. 
Miss Adelaide ie Phillips (from. Boston). Contralto. 

Alexander Bisch 
Mr. Myre, Y « ; Whigney (from aeetoal. Basso. 
ard, Basso. 
Dr. L. DAMROSGH Ln cdsdsbisreccdchdooces Conductor. 


Tickets for Sale at the usual places. 
Reserved Sents for Public Rehearsal. $1. 
Reserved Seats for Concert, $1.50. 
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TER OIL & LACTO- YY 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, a care forConsamp- 
| tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofalous 


to) diseases, Ask yourdraggistfor Osmun’s 
\ Ne i ay 








TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 





P.O. Box 6643. 381 and 33 Vesey St., New York City 





CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


OPULAR PRIC CES. 
White Eng” Botton Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. “+4 
Fine W hite Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. 
Fine White ouh China Tea Sets, 44 Srease. i} 30 
Fine Gold- Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 850 
Fine White French China Cups ond ‘Saucers. doz. $2 
Chamber £<. 11 pieces, decorated. $5; White. 3 00 
AL OUSK- PURNISHING GOODs. 
Goods pen weekly trade sales a specialty. Il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free on 
application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 

Goods carefuliv selected and poenee for trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. 
money order. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI J ANOS, 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


THE LANCET.— 
* Hunyadi Janos.— 
Baron Liebig affirms 
that its tichness in 
aperient slits sur- 
passes that of all 
otber known wa- 
ters.” 


THE Pits? 
ME CA L 
2 Pah At- _ 
The mostagreeable 
safest, and most ef- 
ficacious aperient 
water.’ 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, Berlin.—“ Invar- 
lub'y good and prompt success; most valuable.’ 
PROFESSOR BAMBERGER, Vienna.—"I 
neve prescribed these Waters with remarkable 
PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Warzbuarg.—"! 
prescribe none but this 
PROFESSOR LAU DER BRUNTON, M.D., 
F.R.S., London, — * More pleasant than its 
rivals. and surpasses them in efficacy.” 
PROFESSOR AITKEN, M.D. F.R.S., 
-Royal Military Hospital, Net! bie * Pre- 
ferred to Pullna and Friedrichshall. 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLINARIS Co. (Limited), London. 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 and 43 Warren St., New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 


Druggists. 
P. T. BARNUM’S 
Moral and Instructive Exhibition, 


GREAT 
Vastly Improved for 1878. 


















A COMPREHENSIVE Rename & SCHOOL 
OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

comprising the largest Sndalea Me rare Wild Ani- 
mais, Birds, Reptiles and Amphibia ever seen. 


A COLOSSAL MUSEUM AND fcmooL OF 
OBJ BOT TEACHING 

comprising a large pumber of interesting ob 

Wonderful Automata, Natura! Living Curiosities, 

Giants, Dwarfs, Tattooed Greek Nobieman, etc. 


GRAND HORSE SHOW AND SCHOOL OF 
ANIMAL TRAINING. 

TWENTY ROYAL TRAINED STALLIONS 
from the Royal Stables of Germany, Russia, Italy 
and Tartary. The most peepee". docile anda in- 
telligent animais ever seen. They appesr at each 
entertainment in a variety of most attructive and 
ps ean feats. These animals cost Mr. Barnum 


A SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


cow prisin: oat t and ing | —~_aes sports, 
contests of strength and skill, &c., 


THIS ENORMOUS ESTABLISHMENT 
is carried through the country on ONE HUNDRED 

A\tLROAD CARS, owned by P. arnum, and 
will visit a!l the principal towns in NEW-ENG- 
LAND as far East us Bangor, Nei. Shane. sbhromeb 
the principal cities and = f NEW-YORK, 
PENNSYL ANIA OHIO, INDIANA. IOWA. MIs- 
OURL, &., as far West a8 Omaha. 


TWO ENTERTAINMENTS DAILY. 


Admission, 25 and 50 cents. Reserved Seats 25 
cents extra. 


is over, but the ethtioneet of 
high prices continues. By 
wosderta! improvements, in- 


genious inventions, and perfectea systews, we 
can now —— 


Bee scent sx30 Pianos for $190 
Beautiful $250 Organs for $75 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N, Y. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, ft 
solve this salt in ordinary git 

solution possesses all the th 3 4 
qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water. while it is tree from the o nic 
impurities of the surt. tore sale by drug- 
gists eonerally. A. J. DITMAN. 

Broadway and barelas St.. N.Y. 
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uid Paints, Roofing. Steam Pipe 


ona fler Coverin Steam packine. 
Sheathing, Fire. Acid and Waterproof Coat- 
ings, Cements, &c. Send for samples, [ilus- 
trated Catalogues. Price List, &c. 
H. W. JOHN’S M’fg. Co., 

87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





© Bost Mixed Cards, b tgs pane. in case. uw. or % 
&e 2alike, 0c. Outfit wo & Cr,, Bristm. Ct. 


25 Riosant Cards, no two alike, with name. 
BO. lL. REED, Nassau, N. Y. 


65 MIX ED CARDS, with name, 
Ag’te’ Outfit .10e. L.C.COR 








10c, and scone 
CO. Bristol, (1 





CARPETS. 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 11 


Extra Bargains at retail— Prices lower than ever. 
Body Brussels $1.35 to $1.75; Tapestry Brussels, 
$90c. to $1.10; good Ingrains, 65c. to 90c.; medium 
and common, 35c. to 60c. Oi] Cloths, various widths, 
35c. to!75c,* Variety of Mattings. Churches, Inatitu- 
tions and Lodges Furnished at reduced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St. N. Y. 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 
eS, 


OS Fe 31 6 17th Si, Union 8y, 


31 E. 17th St. NEW YORK. 
UnionSquare Pe Send 3c. ena te A a of 


designs and 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Important Notice. 

The entire business for- 
merly advertised 1p these 
cvlumns under the above 
heading, and conducted by 
Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, has 
coun purebasea by ALICE 
FLETCHER & CQV., and 
will be carried on by that 
firm. All the well-known 
artists ang makers of the 

oods and patterns are re- 

ined. All orders for 
goods, patterns, or the full 
illustrated catalogue, must 
be addressed to 


Alice Fletcher & Co. 


6 EAST 14th 8.T., 
N.Y. City. 
Send for reduced Price 
List. 
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Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


SLEEP 


ON ve fis nererp WOVEN WIRE 
MATTRESS? This most usetu: und luxurious 
bed is of Tas moderate cost. No bedding is re- 
quired for softness; though in the coo! seasons, of 
course, enough is required for warmth. For hot 
weather it is anequatied—cool, comfortable, 
health In cold westher a light Hair Mattress 
upon OVEN WIRE Is the extreme of luxury. It 
is the best Mattress in use. L: wogaeye its merits. 
Circulars FREE to a asdress. Wr 
THE WOVEN [= MATTREAS co. 
Hartford, Conn.. U. 8. A 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1, OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
- — by the Rev. stepben H. Tyng, 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbett. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
In whieh he has given sketches of the peopie 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in seven arti- 
cles the origin and growth of the Bmstern 
Question. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what_he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 


No, 6, THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. 
A verbatim report of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Sermon on the question of Eternal Punish- 


ment. 

No. 7. A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON 
PREACHING, A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 

£2 Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. No. 6 for 10 cents. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehen- 
sive Fanfily Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 

For four months on trial, $1.00. Send three cent 
stamp for Sample Copy. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





50 jaonele Noon Ciinis Bros. Clit Clin tonvile Ge 








27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Those answering an pareomtat 
w confer a favor « he Adver- 
tiser and the Publis or y 8 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








M. E. DOTY, 


‘213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brookly 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 











$60.00 for this Style of 


Black Walnut Chamber Suit, 


Consisting of 
BEPSTEAD,} 7ft.6in, high, FRENCH DRESSER 
and WASHSTAND (Marble Top). 


Enameled ape Suits for $15.00 
ss 25.00 





Walnut Chamb: 5. 
ear ws ri 30.00 
- Extension oe ” 6. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY 


559, 561 & 563 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Get posted if tae want to purchase Furniture 
and send for an Illustrated Catalogue containing 
over 100 engravings of different styles of Furniture, 
with prices attached. Address 

BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 





559, 561 and 563 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 
THOMPSON, GROCER, 
e 121 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN. 


HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT LUXURY, 
WHITTAKER’S 8T. LOUIS. 
DAVIS’S CINCINNATI. 
A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands prices lower than have been known tor 
eas. ee 
; NEW PROCESS FLOUR, 
All the choicest Brands at Reduced Prices. 
And a general assortment of GROCERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. _L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 











AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICKS, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, »_ Waite. Colored and Gilt, 


STEWART & co., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


LATIMER’S, 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


CARPETS|~ 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Ingrains a Specialty.| ai 


201 & 203 Atlantic Av. 


BROOKLYN. 
Furniture Storage. 
“CARDEN HOSE,” 


Life Progervors, Bathing Ca Rubber 
ods, of every descriptiv 


CGOODYEAR’S, 
211 Fulton Ste. Brooklyn, N.Y. P.0. Box 2 
Il or eine t or e L.lustrated Manual. 
BER ODS REPAIRED. 








ADTES AND GENTS DON’T SbF 

TORTORE WIT ae A BOOT OBR SHOK 

DOES NOT CONFORM TO THE 8HA PEO 
THE FOOT. 


H 
The MACOMBER PATENT LAST is modeled 
— the foot, and shoes made on it must give 
comfort 
F. EDWA RDS, 166 and 168 s+ NTIC AV., 
BROOKLYN, ¥. 


He has the sole right for Rings County to manu- 
facture these shoes. 


1878. MODES DE PARIS, 18s78. 
CLOAK AND DRESS WAREROOMS, 
MISS E. DUNNE, 

No. 155 Pierrepont Street, near Fulton. Brooklyn. 
Miss D. desires to inform her customers of the 
arrival of the latest Spring and Summer Styles 
from Paris, of Dresses. Sacques, Munti/las, etc. ; 

also, of her specialty in Wedding Tr \usseaux. 
Ladies wishing to furnish their own material can 
have it made up in a superior manner ut moderate 
prices. All Mourning Orders attended to at once. 
Outfits ready in ten bours. A fine assortment of 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings. Warerooms, No. 155 
Plerrepons | Street, near Fulton, Brooklyn. 


1878 SPRING MODES. | 


ME. A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
BrOGky, hi having received her Spring Importation 
ot BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 
Shapes, Novelty ot Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade. is now prepared: -_ .—— the 
same, with a Choice Selection Flowers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English heraws 
to the Ladies of Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


e China and Glas~ Goods, Majolica. 
Wedewond and Fayence Ware. me As- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, ete,, known to ans upli¢ Sere 


ae are made S TH s Ld 
DRY,’ Est TR , 
Mountings. Seestaee feos. Tes Agen 


guecers BELL FOUNDRY. 
itabli- i in 1837. 

Superior as of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. tere Werrant 

Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Fanpuzen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cinsm=at 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


L FOUNDER ts N. Y. 
mF & super: -T que writ 
Special at attention given to C URCH “BELLS. 
rated Catalogue sent free. 
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CHAS. A. RANDALL 
TELEGRAPH ENGINEER, 


Office & Salesroom 180 B'way, N. Y. City. 
P. 0. Box 4264. 


Manufacturer of and dealer in Telegraph Appar. 
Bait ana Ey supplies of ail kinds. Telegraph 


Equipped with Te!ephones, Ee or 
} 4 ap tus. sole manufacturer of the * Bank- 
ers and Brokers Check Protector,’’ an absolute pro- 


tecti n against ———— raising of properly 
written checks, etc. Used by the Christian Union, 
many Commercial Houses, Banks, Bankers, and 
Business Men generally. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


Wer will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 

















oS oy 
MONTAHLIES. prs Postage 
Prepata. Prepaid. 
Harper's Monthly -83.50 $4.00 
yalax . 3.50 4.00 
. 3.50 4.00 
2.65 3.00 
Lippiacott’s Magazine..... - 3.30 4.00 
The Atlant Magazine..... 2.25 2.75 
The Atiane : Monthly..... 3.50 4.09 
The 4.50 5.00 
1.0 1.60 
2.20 2.50 
2.50 3.00 
1.30 L.60 
1.2 150 
WEEKLIES. 
Harper’s Weekly............- eee 3.50 4.00 
Harper's Bazar......... «+. 3.50 4.00 
Lael Living Age . T.00 8.00 
a» & une. » L720 2.00 
Scientific. American . 2.95 3.20 
with th suppieme 6.95 8.20 
_. Cadipeatell Sosde-bo veges | 4 





bd * With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
#4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $20. for a club of 





eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
acopy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 





The Christian Union|. 


FOR 1877-78. 





The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeayors to add to its sub- 
scription list. and so to its tsP ty and use- 
fulness. Its value asan advertisin 
has proportionably increased—a fact which 
the business community has not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never better equip- 
= for its work than it is to-day. In the year 

come it will give 


Ist. A series of papers on 
PROBLEMB,”’ by 


Leonard Bacon, D.D., 


whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old-time pungency and power. 

2d. A series of wen, on on the “SuNDAY 
SCHOOL NORMAL WORK,” 


Rev. J. H. bensenk. D.D., 


“ Bishop of Chautauqua,” who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is without a superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 

3d. **OuR FOLKS AT POGANUC,”’ by 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 
an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and patbetic. 

4th. A SToRY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 


Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 


5th. How TO HOLD OvuR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 


Rev. Edward Eggieston, D.D., 
giving the principles on which he has acted 
and; the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success. 


6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 


whom the Tribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.”’ 


jth. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTI- 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre- 
fers to retain the incognito of 
** Berliner.”’ 
8th. “THE PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
WANT,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 


9th. “Horse CAR CONVERSATIONS 
Boston Litterateur. 


* POLITICAL 


" by a 


10th, SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 


Henry Watd Beecher, 
in every issue. 


llth. COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
8. 8. Lesson by 


Lyman Abbott. 


12th. Rev. JosepH CooxK’s LECTURES con- 
densed. 


13th. “ LerTERS FROM My LIBRARY” by 
Laicus. . 


14th. LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS b 
Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale College ; Pres. 
W. Andrews, of Marietta Coll Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. ‘University ; 
Prof. Timothy y Dwight, of 3 of Yale Theological 
Seminary ; nant, D.D.; Ed 
Eggleston, DB D.; ; and Prof. Rossiter W — 
mond, Ph.D. 


15th. Coprerngsaaae, other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet teecher 
Stowe, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., yo Ed- 
ward Eggieston, D.D., Rev. Leon: ard Bacon, 
D.D., Kev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail tet 
ton, "Pres. Noah Porter, D. D.. Charles Dudley 
earners John Habberton, M.C. Hazard, Rev. 


. Rand, Rev. J. N. a D.D., Prof. 
cL: *. Townsend, D.D., J. H. Vincent. 
D.D., Rev. H. 


w. Fong ‘DD.., Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8 . Hastings, D.D. W. i 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
lith. FARM AND GARDEN, by 


Mr. W. H. Coleman. 


18th. EprrorRIALs, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in general everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 





Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Sw Park Place. New lew York 


» THE MAGIO COIN BOx, 


Holds over $5 £:09 2 of Stiver coin, 

raft i Das * Quarter, Dol: 

a Dinnes.? and “ Nickies.” 

merest movement of your 
’ coin 









our harid,a@nd ano’ 

immediate Ay takes its place 
a asif by magic. Makeschange 
2) in half the time with no dan- 

7 r of dropping any. pomeie 
andsome lated th 
NICKEL SILVER, sent =| 
50 cts. ‘Agents ria 
Rage containing 3 Coin 
xes, for $} Agents 
w everywhere. Big — 
Postage Stamps taken as 








HUTCHINSON & CO. 
12 Vaion Square, N. Y. 


2 ROBINSON'S 
Hymnn Bune & Books 


ONG saBTUA 


four cinonal 
su mm u, Sm 
i'sog CHAPEL SONGS ONGS 22° 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAMI 
BY oMPANY 228 


NC) 
York. Ghicadée & New Onleansa 
The Automatic Fountain een. 









ket. Heavil 


Without a Rival. oses forthe Po 
plated in Nickel Silver. Sample sent post-paid, 
ets. Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue free. 


National Novelty Co., 400 Chestnut 8t., Phiia., Pa. 
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BaSg 
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635 BROADWAY 5 
NEW-YORK. : 30% 
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RONGEST, 
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SEED WAREHOUSE 


4§ JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 






On application we send free of charge our 
new Catalogue of 


VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, 
FLOWER and TREE SEEDS. 
Iso fust pubiished our Hew List of Gladio-! 

us and other Spring Bulbs, containing also 

a list of Hardy Perennial Plants, dcc., dee. 


SEEDS .-:-}-.» BULBS, 














AGENTS WANTED. 


t#” AGENTS WANTED for the ILLUSTRATED 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


A Clear and Cencise History of all Nations. 
Commencing with the Earliest Periods ana end- 
ing with the most recent Important Events, includ- 
ing The Turko-Ruasian War, The Aoministration 
of President Hayes. &c. 3 BOOKS IN ONE, Low 
price, quick sales, extra terms, Address, 
J.C.McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted. For the OR that Sells. 


MEmO 


* 

A work brim full of the choicest reudmg in the 
English language. Bright and cheerful through- 
out. Wise counsel and rare entertainment for old 
and young. In everything it is varied, pleasant, 
ruggestive, truthful. A book to create and refine 
taste, to fill head and heart at the same time. 
Rare chance for men and women to make money. 
Adaress, J. C. McCurdy.&.Co., Phila., Pa. 


Get the be: Case's 8 
MugicCornn TER 
excels. Price $2, or $15 


perdoz. Agents want- 
corer es ere. Thou- 

ds inuse. Myron 
Case Patentee and Sol Patentee and Sole banufact’r, Kasoag, N.Y 


Salary. Ssiesmen wanted tosell our 

en ee to dears. No peddling 
. Pe ment NTb 00. 

— en tones oe te a. G 

2,4,6& yy hk te 


ADIES cen make %5a day in their own ci 
town. Address, Ellis Man’g Co.,Waltham, hans 


a year, nts wanted here. Bus- 
fees cori te imate. Particulars tree 
iain J.Worrs & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


The Tip Top Packag Me ey and 
best selling out. READ A NOD SEE. 
18 Sheew Note Paper, 1 Envelopes, 
Pencil, Penhoider, Golden Pen,Set of Ele- 


gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
Lake © Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring inlaid with 
cold, Saotkyer Stone Scarf Pin. Goid-plated Welding Ute Kin ~] 
Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Slivered Ha 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Golt-plate Qollar But.on, Gea 
gola-p — Wateh Chain and of Three Gold miate’ = ~da, 
Lot sent post- seid for 7&5 
cents. Tx TRAOKDIN 4k) i(NDUCE 
MENTS TO AGENTS. - BRIDE 




















Clinton Place, Nay ork 
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THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 












Are Manufacturing and have on Exhibition a Choice Selection of Desirable Articles in 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Combining every Modern Improvement in Plating and Elegance of Design with Sterling Quality, and offer to the Trade the most 
Extensive and Attractive Assortment of these Goods ever presented in this Country. 


OUR ASSORTMENT CONSISTS IN PART OF 


Spoons, Forks, fable Cutlery, Dinner, Load Dessert Sets, Entree Dishes, Eperones, Casters, Cake Baskets, lee-Water Sets 


TEA & COFFEE URNS, SALVERS, COMMUNION WARE, ETC. 
Also, a Large Variety of ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, suitable for Presents. 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas were Awarded to this Company for “SUPERIOR” SILVER- PLATED WARE, 


Extract from Centennial 
Judges’ Report : 


Extract from American 
Institute Report: 






“Their large vari- 
ety of Silver-Plated 
White Metal Hollow 
Ware is of excellent 
quality and finish, 
and of tasteful de- 






“The Percelain- 
lined, Double-walled 
Ice-Pitchers are Al, 
and possess ALL the 
qualities the Com- 
























signs.”’ pany claim.” 
“Their Silver- 
Plated Forks, Spoons “We consider the 


Goods made by this 
Company to be by 
far the best made in 
this country, and we 
believe in the 
world.” 


and Knives are of 
superior quality and 
excellent finish. 
Their XII Plating, 
or extra plating on 
exposed parts, de- @& 
serves commenda- 
tion.” 










[= The Porcelain- Lined Ice- Pitchers, 


ANOTHER 








SPECIALTY. 






Valued for retaining the Purity and Coolness of Water, as well as for the Durability, Cleanliness, and Chemical Excel- 
lence of their Interior Surface. The Porcelain is Enameled on Hard Metal, and cannot be broken or cracked by rough 
usage. “ There are many apparent advantages in these linings, besides those already mentioned, but the absence of any injurious 
materval in the construction of this inner chamber should be the first consideration in selecting @ safe See=Pitcher for daily use/’— 
S. Dana Hayes, M.D., State Assayer of Massachusetts. 












We take much pleasure in referring to the reputation we have for many years maintained for manufacturing 


SPOONS AND FORKS BEARINC THE TRADE-MARK “1847, ROCERS BROTHERS.” 


Particular Attention is invited to our Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons and Forks, by which the parts most 
exposed to wear receive an extra coat of silver. This feature renders these Goods more economical and durable 
than those of any other manufacture, while the increased cost is relatively small. This method of plating we apply to the 4, 
8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 







t= First Premiums were Awarded at all Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874 and 18765 inclusive, and at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 






> 


WAREROOMS, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
And at the MANUFACTORIES: WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 













